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“Short Cut to Holiness” 


Caussade’s Sacrament of the Present Moment. 
Donat O’SuLLivan, 5.J. 


HORT-CUTS To sanctity are rightly approached with 

suspicion; we accept more readily Spanish in Twenty Lessons, 

or French without Tears than we do little ways and cure-alls for 
the ailments of the spirit. What then are we to make of Father Jean- 
Pierre Caussade, a French Jesuit who died just two hundred years 
ago (December 1751) and who seems to promise such a short-cut 
to holiness, such a panacea for vice? “Come, simple souls, ye who 
know nothing of devotion, who have no talent, not even the 
elements of primary instruction, who are ignorant of the terms of 
Spirituality, who admire and wonder at the eloquence of the wise; 
come and I will teach you a secret way to surpass all these brilliant 
people, and I will place you in such easy circumstances for the 
attainment of perfection that you will always find it under your 
feet and around you; I will unite you to God, you shall hold Him 
by the hand while you practise the instructions which I will give 
you.” (Self- Abandonment I. xi) 

Though we know comparatively little of Caussade’s life, we do 
know that many of those who under his personal guidance did 
practise his instructions became very holy souls. But, as was to 

happen later to his English colleague Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
=“yeputation and widespread influence were to be his only after 
death; and the one work which he did publish (anonymously) on 
prayer had no great success. It was the famous French Jesuit Henri 
Ramiere who played a theological Bridges to Caussade. The latter 
had been over a hundred years dead when Father Ramiere gathered 
and edited his instructions and letters and published them. The 
years since 1861 have seen many editions and translations of what 
is now regarded as the classic treatise on Abandonment. Of the 
English translations, that by Algar Thorold is by far the best. There 
are three volumes: Prayer; Self- Abandonment to Divine Providence 
and Spiritual Letters, the first and last being introduced by Abbot 
Chapman’ and Archbishop Goodier respectively. ‘Those two 
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great spiritual guides who on other questions agreed radically to 
‘differ are at one in acclaiming Caussade as a master of the spiritual 
life. Among his own French colleagues, Fathers Ramier*, 
Watrigant and Olphe-Galliard have defended him against the 
accusations of over-passivity which have at times been made 
against him and are based on remarks in his letters which have 
been taken out of their context ora failure to take into consideration 
the type of soul to which the particular letter was addressed. For 
self-abandonment, the handing of oneself utterly to the Order of 
God, which obviously applies to all souls, will manifest itself 
differently according to the degree of sanctity at which the soul 
has already arrived; and St. Ignatius’ Rules for the Discernment of 
Spirits were very necessarily being applied by Caussade in his 
correspondence with ‘“‘advanced”’ souls—and at times being too 
subtly applied for his later readers. 


Ramiere therefore divided the treatise on Abandonment into 
two sections, the second being for anything but beginners. “There 
is a time when the soul lives in God and a time when God lives in 
the soul.’”’ His teaching on the “Sacrament of the Present Moment” 
which concerns us here isto be found in the first section. Its practice 
is feasible for everyone; but its faithful practice for any length of 
time will uncover an amazing richness of content and open entirely 
new and at first terrifying perspectives of holiness. His foundations 
are of the simplest—and most solid. ‘I am convinced by faith and 
by many personal experiences that all comes from God and that 
He is powerful enough and a good enough father to bring out all 
issues to the best advantage of His dear children.” hese lines, 
were written by Caussade, when, “having in vain groaned ant 
prayed’’—he remained always most’ human—he had to make the 
sacrifice of leaving the noviciate-house at ‘Toulouse, ‘“‘one of the 
greatest of my life.” They contain the principle from which all 
his spirituality flows. The Divine Majesty holds all things in His 
hands; He is also Goodness itself; so,1, His child, can leave myself 
in those hands with complete trust. ‘““Remember our great 
principles,’ he writes in another letter, “that there is nothing so 
small or apparently trifling, even the fall of a leaf, that is not 
ordained or permitted by God; and secondly that God is sufficiently 
good, powerful, wise and merciful, to turn the most seemingly 
disastrous events to the good and profit of those who are capable 
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of adoring and humbly accepting all these manifestations of His 
divine and adorable will.” And his view of history is one that 
commends itself more and more to-day to Christian historians. 
“T think’? he warns the same correspondent ‘“‘that you look too 
much to the creaturely side of events. If you would remember how 
little men contribute to events, you would see that Divine Provi- 
dence itself arranges everything in a singular way in favour of its 
servants.” And again: ‘“The written word of God is full of mysteries; 
his word executed in action in the events of the world is no less so. 
These two books are truly sealed, the letter of them both kills . . . 
Thou speakest, Lord, to all men in general by general events. 
Revolutions are but the tides of thy Providence which stir up 
storms and tempests in the minds of the inquisitive.” 


These principles are applicable to every moment of the 
individual’s daily life no less than to the great hours of human 
destiny. All holiness consists in faithfulness to the Order of God. 
What faithfulness has two aspects, passive and active; as well as 
passively accepting all that God sends, we must fulfil the duties 
demanded of us by God, His Church and our state of life. Caussade, 
who in his own personal way is only preaching Ignatian “indiffer- 
ence,” was too good a disciple of his master to fall into the trap of 
passivity. “I do not say that we must not act;.... to fold our arms 
and expect everything from Heaven whether in the order of nature 
or that of grace, would be an absurd and sinful quietism. But while 
we are cooperators with God we must never cease to follow His 
direction and lean upon Him.” And more clearly still: ‘‘It is in 
<eeagyain that one imagines methods of self-abandonment from which 
“all personal activity is excluded; when the Divine Order causes us 

to act, holiness is in activity.” Caussade distinguishes three degrees 

of duties: the duties demanded by God in our state of life (“nothing 
should be preferred to them”), the duties of necessity (it is necessary 

! to accept ‘“‘what belongs to sheer Providence’’) and the duties of 
inspiration (to which the Spirit of God inclines us by His unction). 
If there is much need for “discernment of spirits” in connection 
with the latter duties and no small danger of illusion when all our 
aim is to laisser faire Dieu, there is a safe path of holiness in the 
first two and one that can be troddén continuously. For each 
moment is filled with the will of God for the individual at that 
particular moment. Each moment is a “sacrament” of the will of 
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God. Caussade is of course using the word ‘‘sacrament”’ here in its 
older and wider sense; in the Augustinian sense of an external sign, 
possessing an interior value visible to the eyes of faith. It is a sense’ 
that is once more becoming familiar to us from its use in modern 
spiritual writings and through its place in recent theories of the 
Mass. Caussade uses the phrase for the first time in writing of the 
external actions of Our Lady and St. Joseph. ‘“‘What a sacrament 
is each of the sacred moments. What treasures of grace are con- 
cealed in each of those moments under the commonplace 
appearance of the events that fillthem. .O Bread of Angels, Heaven- 
ly Manna, Pearl of the Gospel, Sacrament of the present moment.”’ 
The outward trappings of the present moment are then to his 
eyes the species under which God is concealed. ‘They may be as 
humble as the appearances of bread that shroud the Real Presence 
on the altar; but if pierced by the eye of faith, they reveal the all- 
powerful and all-loving action of God. ‘What great truths are 
hidden from the eyes even of Christians who think themselvey 
very enlightened . . . . Does not reason, as well as faith, 
reveal to us the real presence of the divine love in all creatures 
and in all the events of life as indubitably as the word of Jesus 
Christ and the Church reveal to us the presence of the sacred 
flesh of Our Saviour under ‘the Eucharistic species?” By means 
then of this “sacrament” we can be continuously in communion 
with God “ever given and received under appearances of the 
greatest weakness and nothingness,”’ Caussade has of course no 
intention of carrying his analogy so far as to suggest that the graces 
so received have the “sacramental” efficacy of Hucharistic Com-. 
munion, But it is not difficult to see how vastly greater that 
efficacy will be in a soul predisposed for it by a continuous living 
in God’s presence. 


This method of meeting God in all the moments of life has the 
advantage of a great simplicity. It is no complicated spiritual 
theory reserved for an inner circle; it requires no great abstract 
knowledge. Such knowledge can so easily harm, ‘‘It is the Order 
of God which produces sanctity in our souls and not intellectual 
speculation regarding the principle or purpose of holiness.” "That 
empirical quality is enhanced by the ever-deepening consciousness 
of the soul’s personal relationship with God and His intimate and 
personal care for it. ‘“Thee God I come from, to Thee go—All day 
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long I like fountain flow—From Thy hand out, swayed about— 
Mote-like in Thy mighty glow,”’ Both Hopkins and Caussade are 
ohly stating in their own personal way the Fundamental Meditation 
of their father in the Lord. For the fact, the soul-shaking fact, is 
that each moment of my life is a personal message from God; each 
joy or suffering which it brings is still warm with the touch of the 
Hand which it has just left—or, rather, which it never leaves. And 
so “the Creator acts immediately with the creature and the creature 
with its Creator and Lord.” 

From ail this comes a deep peace, a peace which the pagan ideas 
of “chance” or “luck” can never give. The storm of passing events 
may indeed disturb the surface of the soul; but in the depths, 
where the soul is most itself there is an experimental feeling of the 
hand of providence, an inner tasting of the truth that ‘‘better are 
we than many sparrows.” Such a faith which has made, and is still 
making, so many martyrs for Jesus Christ, may well make us con- 
Kssors. That childlike spirituality has for centuries been that of our 
simple Irish people and has made of many of them martyrs and 
confessors, And it is still practised by many who never heard the 
name of Caussade (though one cannot help being struck by the 
likeness to Cassaide.) Is it perhaps an inheritance from Patrician 
spirituality? ‘“God’s eye for discerning, God’s ear for my hearing, 
God’s word for my clearing, God’s hand for my cover . . . Christ 
on the left and the right, Christ hither and thither, Christ in the 
sight of each eye that shall seek me, Christ in each ear that shall 
hear, Christ in each mouth that shall speak to me.’’ Or perhaps it is 

ang Caussade, as the present Abbot of Downside has pointed out 
4n a simple but penetrating centenary article in The Tablet, 
“has gone down to the roots of spirituality and has un- 
covered a doctrine that is fundamental, and universal because 
fundamental,’’ Certain it is that the pages of Les Instructions 
Spirituelles were not the inspirers of a remark made some years 
since in a West Cork graveyard by an old woman who was burying 
her only breadwinner. “I’m sorry for your trouble’’ said a sym- 
pathetic friend. ‘‘Ah achroidhe” she replied “the will of Godis no 
trouble,” Is not that pure Caussade?—or, rather, should we not say 
—pure Christianity? 


The True Interior Life 


REGINALD GARRIGOU-LAGRAGE, O.P. 


THERE are many Christians who while accepting in general the 
redemption of mankind by Jesus Christ, yet fail to give 
sufficient thought to their own personal sanctification and salvation. 
The early Christians on the contrary were most zealous -and 
generous in their striving after personal holiness. Influenced by a 
practical naturalism, many men and women of to-day, including 
Christians, no longer appreciate the sterling worth of a temperate 
_and personal Christian life and seem to think that the achievements 
of our modern civilization are of more lasting value than that 


nobility of soul which was the possession of our Christian fore- _ 


fathers. Indeed the terrifying breakdown of the modern world iS” 
due precisely to the fact that it is no longer profoundly or properly 

Christian. It is important therefore to emphasise in a practical 

way the value of Redemption, not merely for mankind in general 

but for the individual and humble follower of Jesus Christ, thereby 

encouraging all to greater personal generosity. 


Two Erroneous Views 


Some think that the interior life is a state of soul in which 
sensible feeling plays a dominant part, a ‘sentimentalism’ which 
emphasises a sentimental shadow of that love which is wholly og 
partly absent from the will. Effective charity is thussacrificedto affec- 
tive charity which in turn is adulterated and confused with sensible 
devotion. Shortlived as a fire in chaff, this state of soul gives way 
to one of spiritual sloth from which it is difficult to escape. In short, 
these souls erroneously believe that they possess an interior life 
which they are far from having and they simulate something they 
could not have experienced. 

Others on the contrary have such an elevated concept of the 
spiritual life that they make it a thing extraordinary, reserved, a 
privilege for the few, unattainable by the many. Accordingly, these 
rest content with a lifeless and mechanical round of spiritual 
exercises and seek in outward activity the life for which they yearn. 
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As will later be apparent, both these views err regarding the goal 
to be achieved and the principal means of attaining it. There are 
indeed other erroneous views of the interior life, but they can be 
reduced to the two which we have just mentioned. This is how 
Cardinal Mercier speaks of them: ‘Some would have the perfect 
interior life to be the exclusive possession of privileged souls. 
Others despair of attaining to it owing to some sin of frailty, 
whereas the chief obstacle for them is not their weakness but their 
pride. Then there are inexperienced souls who confuse imaginary 
perfection with that real and concrete perfection which the Gospel 
bids us, in accordance with God’s will, seek after here and now. 
Others would seem to believe that perfection is inseparable from 
some particular natural ability which they themselves do not 
possess. They do not realise that the indispensable condition for the 
life of union is humility which is founded on supernatural charity, 
and strengthened by our Holy Communion.’ 


The True Interior Life 


What then is the true interior life? The great spiritual writers 
reply: the interior life is a life of intimate union with God, achieved 
by perfect self-denial and by constant, recollection and prayer. his 
Doctrine expounded and developed by St. Augustine, St. Anselm, 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas, the Imitation of Christ, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Francis de Sales, has a strong scriptural foundation. In 
particular these words of St. Paul: “Therefore if you have risen with 
Christ, seek the things which are above, where Christ is seated at the 

-se%i ght hand of God. Mind the things which are above, not the things 
which are on earth. - For you have died and your life is 
hidden with Christ in God. When Christ your life shall 
appear then you too shall appear with him in glory.’ 
(Col. 3:1-3). ‘But above all these things have charity which 
is the bond of perfection.’ (ib.14). That is: you are dead 
with reference toa life of sin, but your new life is a hidden one, 
namely the life of sanctifying grace which with charity is the seed 
of glory. Hence every just man, every soul in sanctifying grace 
must develop an interior life so conceived that he can say at the 
end with St. Paul: ‘It is no longer I that live but Christ lives in me.’ 
(Gal. 2:20). For this new life infused into the soul by baptism and 
nourished by the Eucharist is the life of Christ, Head of the 
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mystical Body of which I am a member. Therefore we live more 
and more by virtue of this higher life so that Christ may be mora 
living within us than we ourselves; so that through him and with 
him and with him we think, pray, desire, suffer and work— 
indeed, so that his living may be extended to, and 


prolonged in, ours. In brief, our life is hidden in 
God with Christ who desires unceasingly to live in us 
as in his members according to these words: ‘I am the true 


vine, you are the branches.’ (Jn., 15). This is clearly the teaching of 
Revelation upon the true nature of the Interior life as viewed from 
the goal of that life, namely intimate union with God through 
Christ. Book 2, chapter 1, of the Imitation should be read in refer- 
ence to this doctrine. There the author speaks of the internal 

- conversation of the soul with God, and goes on to explain the words 
of Our Lord: ‘If anyone loves me he will keep my word and we will 
come to him and make our abode with him.’ (Jn. 14:23),—‘we’, 1. 
the Father and the Son, and the Holy Ghost who is promised on 
that occasion. 

To avoid all danger of illusion, however, the distance between 
the two terms of this spiritual ascent must ever be kept in mind. Fr. 
Maurice Garrigou writes: ‘We ourselves live, but it is we ourselves 
rather than Christ that lives within us, because vanity, flightiness of 
thought, inconstancy, dissipation, the bewitching of vanity that 
obscures good things’ (Wisdom, 4:12) and inordinate love of self 
all get the better of us and hinder in us the growth of the love of 
God and our neighbour. So too, frequently we live not interiorly 


but exteriorly in the regions of imagination and sensibility; an ag 


our soul flies from itself far away so that the very source of our 
being remains unknown to us. And yet the centre of our being 
should be the dwellingplace of the Most Holy Trinity. In this way 
only can the Kingdom of Christ be established within us so that 
He may be for us the life-giving Vine and the Head of His members, 
This interior life, however, remains for us as strange as that of a 
far-off country. 


How to Cultivate the True Interior Life. 
PERFECT SELF-DENIAL 


To reach the desired goal, two means are vitally necessary, 
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namely perfect self-denial and a constant and prayerful recollection 

gp God. The same truth is expressed more formally in the statement 

that union with God is achieved by the purgative way in which self- 

denial plays a considerable part, and the illuminative way which is 

characterised by constant recollection and quasi-continual prayer. 

To each of these two means great attention must be paid, as well as 

due consideration for the situation and circumstances in which 

each individual person will find himself. Self-denial, according to 

St. Basil, is a parting from that self-will of ours which is not 

conformed to the Divine will. It is a mysterious dying to all 

inordinate inclinations, says St. John of the Cross. This voluntary 

emptying calms the tumult of our passions and creates in the soul 

that peace and tranquillity which is the foundation of the interior 

life. But we will be deceiving ourselves if we think that our passions 

are dead when they are but lulled to sleep; what is cast forth returns 

Promptly and what is quenched is easily set alight again. We must 

therefore be on our guard against dalliance with the initial 

suggestion of sin. Self-denial is a voluntary dying to the world, that 

is, to vanity, pride, attachment to one’s own opinions and impulses. 

It is opposed to any self-complacency ‘in the virtues or talents 

which God has granted to us and is indeed, in the words of St. 

Paul, ‘a daily dying’ to the lower life in order that we may receive 

the higher. By this voluntary renunciation or expropriation, the 

soul no longer moved by inordinate self-love; is rendered entirely 

docile to the Holy Spirit, and full scope is given to the Gifts of the 

Holy Spirit. Previously, these Gifts were like sails fastened to the 

229 mast of a ship: now they are unfurled and filled by the wind. The 

mind follows the inclination of a heart which has been renewed, 

because everyone judges according to his inclination and these 

inclinations are now those of a heart purified and inflamed by the 

love of God, and it is towards God that the flame consistently 

rises. ‘Thus the soul that has been freed from the hindrance of 

self-love and egoism finds its rest ‘heart to heart’ in the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus. It is there attentive to every divine inspiration and 

God speaks, as it were, spiritually to such a soul by the inspiration 

of the Seven Gifts which are in the soul of every just man. So “The 

Spirit Himself gives testimony that we are the sons of God.’ (Rom. 
8:16). 
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Constant and Prayerful Recollection 


Self-abnegation thus understood in a practical and concrete way ? 
leads to that habitual recollection which is the second necessary 
means towards union with God. Inconstant souls who are one day 
recollected and the following day given to outward things, thus 
losing great graces, do not arrive at the goal. They never seem to 
grasp the meaning of the Psalmist: “Taste and see how sweet is the 
Lord’ (Ps.33). This is the recollection which Our Lord speaks of 
when he says: “You ought always to pray and not to lose heart.’ 
(Lk. 18:1). It is the interior prayer of desire which is ever ascending 
before the throne of God, the breathing-in by the soul, so to speak, 
of the actual grace which sustains us spiritually just as the air we 
breathe into our lungs clears and renews the blood stream. The 
illuminative way then really consists in this almost continuous 
prayer of recollection and docility to the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit. Hence the words of the Imitation, 111,31, are very ° 
appropriate: ‘Many are found to desire contemplation but they are 
not careful to practise these things which are required for its 
attainment.’ Again: ‘Unless a man be disengaged from all things 
created, he cannot freely attend to things divine. And this is the 
reason why there are found so few contemplative persons, because 
there are few who know how to sequester themselves entirely from 
perishable creatures. For this a great grace is required, such as may 
elevate the soul and lift her above herself. And unless a man be | 
elevated in spirit and freed from attachment to all creatures and 
wholly united to God, whatever he knows and whatever he has is of 
no great importance. Far more noble is that learning which flows ws 
from above, from the divine influence, than that which is 
laboriously acquired by the industry of man. 


Normal Road to Holiness 


Perfect self-denial, therefore, and continual recollection, which 
with the prayer of desire are in no way incompatible with an active 
life, characterise the normal path of the Christian, towards union 
with God. This life of union led by souls advanced in perfection 
is the source of their deep joyousness and abiding youthfulness. 
It is founded upon a lively faith enlightened by the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit and upon a charity which is both affective and effective. 
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Faith of this kind enlightened by the Gifts of Understanding and 
Wisdom usually acquires acognitio sapida et penetrans ‘a penetrating 
and tasting knowledge’ of divine things, thereby leading towards a 
special act of charity called ‘infused’ because it proceeds not from 
infused charity only but also from a particular inspiration, This act, 
however, remains human, free and meritorious, made by the soul 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Thus in a very real sense, 
‘the Spirit gives testimony that we are sons of God;’ by that 
testimony of filial affection which through the gift of Piety he 
inspires and stirs up within our souls. This intimate union with 
God proceeds in the normal development of things from the three 
theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, all of which are 
in the soul of every man in the state of grace, and increase step 
by step with charity and should continue to increase until we have 
drawn the last breath. Because it is so connected with the virtues 
and gifts, this intimate union with God is on the normal road to 
Sanctity. 

Elevated though it be, this intimate union is not de jure 
extraordinary, a fact which marks it off from graces which properly 
speaking are extraordinary, such as the gift of prophecy, knowledge 
of hearts, stigmatization, the gift of prophecy etc. 

The unitive life fulfils in various ways those words of St. Paul: 
‘I bend my knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ... . that 
He may grant you from His glorious riches to be strengthened 
with power through His Spirit unto the progress of the inner man; 
and to have Christ dwelling by faith in your hearts: so that being 

oted and grounded in love you may be able to comprehend with 
all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know Christ’s love which surpasses knowledge, in order that 
you may be filled with all the fullness of God.’ (Eph., 3:14-19). 
‘So that,’ comments St. Thomas, ‘you may participate perfectly 
in all God’s gifts, namely in the plenitude of virtue and afterwards 
in that of beatitude which is the effect of charity.’ 


Under the Sign of the Cross 


But all this does not mean that in the unitive life, the soul has no 
longer any crosses to bear. On the contrary, the soul now begins to 

- read with an understanding daily growing deeper, the lesson of the 
Cross, and fired with the love of Christ crucified she desires to have 
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some share in His sorrows. ‘I rejoice now in the sufferings I bear 
for your sake; and what is lacking in the sufferings of Christ I fil), 
up in my flesh for His body which is the Church.’ (Col., 1:24). 
Thus it is that Christ, the Head of the mystical Body, leads certain 
of His members on towards a life of reparation for the salvation of 
others. Just as the supreme Cause bestows on creatures the dignity 
of causality, so likewise does Christ our Redeemer bestow on many 
of His members the dignity of a life of reparation. These graced 
souls make reparation in Christ and through Christ and with 
Christ, so that the merits of His passion which of itself is all 
sufficient and of infinite value, may be applied to their own souls 
and to the souls of others. 'l'o be effective of salvation, these merits 
want for nothing but their full application to our own souls and the 
souls of all sinners. 


c) 
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In December, when the nights are long, rose unto us the Day 
of whom there is no setting. In winter, when all the world — « 
is gloomy, forth came the Fair One that cheered the world. 
In winter, that maketh the earth barren,God’s Fruit sprang 
up unto us; in the cold that bareth all the trees, a Shoot was 
green for us of the house of fesse. In December, when the 
seed is hidden in the earth, there sprouted forth from the 


womb the Ear of Life. St, Ephrem. 
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» The Problem of Spiritual Progress* 


L.J. CaLiens, O.P. 
AM I GOING FORWARD ? 


THIS PROBLEM presents itself to all souls that sincerely desire to 
draw closer to God and to live in intimate union with him. 

here are many such souls in our day. We find them in all 
ranks of society: young and eager Catholic Actionists for whom the 
fervent seeking after Christ is a reality deeply rooted in their lives, 
with all the demands it involves and the effort it requires; young 
Catholic couples in whom we sense a close communion with 
divine love, and an effective sharing in the mystery of the Cross; 
Catholics of every state and every age whom assiduous meditation 
Bn the truths of the Gospel has stirred up and won over. Yes, the 
Spirit of God is breathing on all these souls, and they hear an 
urgent, exacting call to a life more supernatural, more united to 
God, 

Religious life has often in the past been, and still is, the chosen’ 
abode of those souls that feel the urge towards God; they enter 
religion with the acknowledged desire of responding to the call 
which they are certain is addressed to them as a vital reality. 

Yet experience shows clearly that the Religious state has not the 
exclusive privilege of such invitations; we see them addressed to 
many other souls who have experience for themselves of the 

mF idable demands of divine love. God’s love remains forever a 
jealous love, admitting no division in the oblation it requires. 
Behold the days come, saith the Lord, and I will send forth a famine 
unto the land: not a famine of bread, nor a thirst of water but of hearing 
the Word of the Lord. 

For all these souls, we wish here to study the problem of spiritual 
progress. In face of the inevitable failures in their life, their short- 
comings, errors, and sometimes sins, they feel confusedly that, in 
essence, to live im God is to ‘stretch out’ towards him, and that 
there is no possible ascent without the desire, consciously enter- 
tained, of rising beyond oneself. To give up striving for the better 
things, half glimpsed and desired, means consenting to settle down 
* Translated from La Vie Spirituelle., 
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in mediocrity; and from that it is only a step to falling off altogether. 

It is a serious problem and demands a solution, To find the 
solution, there is no better method than to look at one’s own life 
as it is, keeping in close contact with it so as not to lose the sense 
of the concrete and avoiding abstract conclusions which would be of 
little use. 

A preliminary question is: are there any signs, which show that a 
soul is making progress; that its spiritual ascent is proceeding 
normally? There must be such. Good physical health radiates in 
bodily vigour, briskness in work, endurance of fatigue. If equivalent 
indications could be found in the spiritual domain, they would give 
assurance of the good working of the supernatural organism and 

_a strong proof that one is following the path. 

There is no doubt about the answer: these indications do exist 
and it is easy to enumerate them. We must of course presuppose 
stability in the life of grace, which is the solid and indispensabl¢ 
foundation of every spiritual life, and which flowers in to the 
double love of God and the neighbour. We must also presuppose 
the practice of the virtues proper to one’s state of life, or at least a 
generous effort to develop them and thus correspond to the move- 
ments of the Holy Spirit. But taking these for granted we can 
reduce the distinctive signs of the real progress of the soul to two: 

— ardent seeking for union with God; 

— a steady effort to enter into all the manifestations of God’s 
Will in our regard. 

Let us briefly examine these two signs and see what they involve. 


t 


Ardent seeking for union with God. 


Hunger for God: by that hunger is best revealed the vehement 
urge that will drive us towards him and make us find him at any 
cost. By itself alone it gives evidence of genuine spiritual vitality, 
and it will leave us no rest until it is satisfied. 

Inversely, absence of a desire for ever-closer union with God. is 
the infallible sign that the soul is sick, and that something is out of 
order in it. Bernanos notes it vigorously in his Dialogues of the 
Carmelites: ‘Is it not a very strange contradiction that men can at 
the same time believe in God and pray to him so little and so 
badly? They merely do him the honour of being afraid of Him. If 
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belief in God is universal must not prayer be universal also?’ 

_In truth, to have lost that sense of longing for God is the only 
Pinger that we need to fear. Other dangers do no doubt weaken us, 
for he that thinks he stands, let him take heed lest he fall. (1 Cor 10:12) 
But after all what does our wretchedness matter, seeing that we 
want to rise out of it; what do our sins matter seeing that we are 
sorry for them and want to make amendment? What we have to 
fear above all, is accepting mediocrity; that makes us lose the 
supernatural sense of life. For many people it is the essential 
danger. 

God, who loves us, takes account of the danger that threatens us. 
He will arouse in us that hunger and thirst for him as a doctor 
would stimulate the appetite of a patient wasting away through 
under-nourishment. God acts like that because he alone can feed us; 
he alone can give us living water and the bread of eternal life. He 
will offer us intimate union with himself, and when we have really 

‘Wasted it, even once, the only prayer that rises from our hearts is the 
prayer that rose spontaneously to the lips of the disciples: Lord give 
us always this bread.(John 6:34) 

Ardent seeking after this union with God has always appeared as 
a sure sign of the working of grace in the soul. That thirst for God 
is the proof of good moral health. 


This divine intimacy, by its very vitality, plays the role of the 
eminent cause in the whole spiritual life. St. Thomas of Aquin 
remarks very justly that if every being has its own proper activity, 
that activity cannot reach its perfection unless it accept the in- 

uence of a higher agent on which it depends, and which enables 
it to develop fully. A plant has in itself all that it needs for growth; 
a root, sap, the urge to live, etc. But if in its growth it wanted to do 
without the sun, it would soon wither away and disappear. Only the 
tree that grows under the influence of the sun produces fruit, and 
the fruit will be the more abundant and tasteful according as that 
influence has been more active and continuous. 

Such is the normal role of intimate life with God. It will prevent 
the soul from allowing itself to be distracted from God and will 
keep up its contact with him. It will, above all, serve to 
preserve activity, even the best and apparently the most 
apostolic, from all vain agitation that would dry it up 
and eventually kill it; it will preserve the spiritual balance 
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without which there is no fruitful action and will thus play 
the part of “‘temporiser” in the apostolate. The meaning of that. 
word will be evident when we remember the law of physics accord: 
ing to which we cannot heat certain bodies above their “critical” 
temperature, without the risk of seeing them transformed into 
other elements with totally different properties from those of the 
preceding bodies. That is a precious law which holds as much in the 
spiritual domain as in the physical, in an analogical manner of 
course; we shall be very wise never to forget it, or under-estimate 
it. All activity that ceases to spring from a close union of the soul 
with God is irrevocably doomed to sterility; it may succeed for a 
time and produce fruits of fair growth, but that is only an empty 
appearance whose uselessness and unreal quality will soon be 
shown up. The Scripture verdict is terrible: They have walked 
after vanity, and are become vain.(Jer.2:5) 

Our Lord stands before us as the perfect ideal of this seeking 
after God. He lived in God and he thirsted for God, with a thirst” 
in which at the last hour all his interior life seems to be summed up. 
Was the cry that he uttered on the cross only the expression of 
physical distress, or was it the secret of His life and his death thus 
revealing itself? He who is the source of living water knew the thirst 
for God; He who is the bread of life knew the hunger for God. 
Happy those who experience that hunger and that thirst: they shall 
be filled. 


Entering into all the manifestations of the divine will. 


That is the great proof of love. There is none finer or more 
certain. That is the proof Christ gave throughout His life. He was 
eager to place himself under his Father’s influence; He hung 
constantly on his least desires: My meat ts to do the will of Him that 
sent me, that I may perfect his work (John 4:34). He, above all others, 
brought forth fruit because he willed perfectly to accept the in- 
fluence of the higher agent: the will of his Father. 

What we have to understand above all here is not so much the 
necessity of finding out what God’s will is in order to do it’as 
perfectly as possible; it is rather the manner in which we are to 
correspond to God’s will. 

One word sums it up: not as servants, but as children of adoption. 
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God leaves us in no doubt about it: in this matter servants are 
useless to him, for he has such delicate things to ask of us that he 
an only ask them of those who love. 'The servant certainly seeks to 
do the will of his master: he has indeed no other point of contact 
with him than that will expressed through orders. But one does not 
ask everything of servants. God will therefore constantly appeal to 
our hearts and, according to the response we make, he will know 
how far we have identified our will with his. Only genuine love 
can bring about such a union, and that union will be the incontest- 
able sign that a soul is living close to God. 
There is no possible doubt about this point of doctrine, and the 
witness of the saints is there to confirm it. 
In subsequent articles we shall study in detail the reasons why 
the spiritual life of a soul does not progress. 


—_— Te Oe 


A PRAYER FOR FRIENDS 


I beseech thee especially for all those whom Thou hast 
given me, and whom Thou hast made one thing with me and 
whom I love with a particular love, because they will be 
my refreshment to the glory and praise of Thy Name, when 
I see them running on the sweet and straight road, pure and 
dead to their own will and opinion, not judging or scandal- 
ising their neighbour or murmuring. And I pray Thee, 
Sweetest Love, that not one of them may be taken from me 
: by the hand of the Infernal Devil, so that at last they may 
=a arrive at Thee, thew. End, Eternal Father. 
; St. Catherine of Siena. 
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With this issue, Doctrine and Life will have com- 
pleted its first year of publication. Our readers are 
cordially invited to send in any criticisms or sugges- 
tions that may occur to them. These will be of great 
help to the Editor in his direction of the magazine. It 
may not be possible to acknowledge them in- 
dividually but full consideration will be given to 
them all. They should be addressed to The Editor, 
Doctrine and Life, St. Mary’s, Pope’s Quay, Cork. 
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Pleasure and the Christian Life 4 


WINEFRIDE NOLAN 


IT 1s a-truism to say that one of the most obvious characteristics 
of our age is the determined pursuit of pleasure by people of all 
classes, and this pursuit of, and emphasis on the necessity of 
pleasure, is one of the circumstances concomitant to the modern 
rejection of the tenets of Christianity. As Catholics, it behoves us to 
examine this characteristic of our age in the light of the teaching 
of the Church, for we are not immune to false doctrine and 
insistent anti-Christian propaganda. 

To begin, take the charge that religion is the enemy of pleasure 
and that people who practise the virtue of religion are melancholy 
and “‘repressed.”” Now pleasure is something which depends on our. 
physical being and we experience it through our senses of touch,’ 
sight, taste, hearing and smell. Our senses were created by God and 
therefore, in themselves, are good, as everything which God made 
is good. Man is not, however, matter alone: he has an immortal soul 
which was created to share with God a life of supreme, everlasting 
happiness. His ultimate destiny is to be with God and the ephe- 
meral part of him, his animal nature, must be subordinated to this 
end. Therefore, in considering the place of pleasure in the Christian 
life, it must be determined to what extent we can indulge in pleasure 
without this indulgence of our physical being interfering with our 
ultimate aim—the attainment of eternal life. Ons 


The Chief Springs 


God’s first Command to His living creatures was, “Increase and 
multiply” and for this reason the chief springs of pleasure rise from 
those acts necessary for the creation and maintenance of life. It can 
easily be seen that abuse of these pleasures leads, in the natural 
order, to a thwarting and not a fulfilling of God’s commands, with 
which, as Christians, we are concerned. As Catholics, we are well 
aware that the primary end of marriage is pro-creation and that 
outside of marriage indulgence in pleasure set up by sex activity is 
grievously sinful. By deliberately using one’s senses to create a 
pleasant concupiscent emotion, one is putting oneself under an 
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influence whose natural end is that act whereby a child is conceived. 
A child born outside wedlock suffers all the handicaps of social 
‘Rigma, lack of security and deprivation of the natural environment 
of a normal home, in which, in the ideal, it has the proud care of a 
mother and the guidance of a loving father. The Church throughout 
the ages has consistently laid great emphasis on purity, not only 
in deed but in thought and word also. Nothing so helps to dispose 
a man for the contemplation and love of divine things as purity of 
heart, whereas among the effects of voluptuousness enumerated 
by St. Thomas are blindness of mind to supernatural realities, 
hatred of God, a cleaving to the present life and a horror of the 
world to come. In these days, when our entertainments are 
provided from sources which, at least, are amoral, we have to heed 
particularly the warnings of the Church with regard to films, books, 
pictures, dances and company. These may seek to attract by using 
a God-giving sense of pleasure in a’ morally unjustifiable (i.e.sinful) 
Dvay. 

After the creation of life comes its maintenance, achieved by 
food and drink. Eating and drinking to a healthy body, are, like 
all natural actions, sources of permissible pleasure, but since they 
are actions of our lower nature (the part which is not immortal) 
they have to be curbed in order that the body may more readily be 
brought under the control of the soul. Excessive indulgence in the 
pleasure of eating and drinking has, as we well know, harmful 
effects on our bodies. It is, too, spiritually harmful and for that 
reason the Church, in Her wisdom, has insisted that, from time to 

_ time, even the legitimate pleasures of eating and drinking should be 
Se urtailed as a means of spiritual discipline. ‘“We have recourse to 
fasting” says St. Thomas “‘in order that the mind may rise more 
freely to the contemplation of heavenly things.” The Church 
provides that the obligation of Catholics to practise the virtue of 
abstinence be fulfilled by directing them to fast and abstain from 
meat on certain fixed days. This obligation is, for various reasons, 
taken very lightly nowadays, although the regulations concerning 
the amount of food and the kind that may be eaten are not nearly 
so strict as they were even fifty years ago. The Jews, propter 
duritiam cordis, were permitted divorce. With us, Lenten fare of 
dry bread and black tea is now supplemented with butter, milk and 
even eggs because we live in a less abstemious age when the wind 
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of spiritual discipline is tempered to the shorn lambs of a pleasure- ; 
loving era. 

There is no need to emphasise that the pleasure derived from 
intoxicating drink can be bought at a very high price—the surrender 
of those faculties which belong to man’s higher nature and which 
differentiate him from, and raise him above, brute creation. 
Excessive drinking, while yielding temporary pleasure, dulls the 
powers of the soul, the memory, the understanding and the will. 

It is these faculties which are brought into play when we are 
confronted with temptation and any weakening of them, therefore, 
makes the committing of sin, particularly sins of impurity, easier. 


The other Sources of Pleasure 


Inaddition tothe primary sources of pleasure, we could all name 
a dozen things or occupations which, though not necessary to our 
survival, give variety and pleasure to our lives. There is smoking, , _ 
gambling, athletics and hobbies of all kinds, including intellectual” 
pursuits which yield their harvest of pleasure. We have seen that 
indulgence in the pleasure derived from the creation and main- 
tenance of life may lead to grave and obvious sin. With regard to 
many other sources of pleasure, the harmful results of excess may 
not be so obvious and, therefore, our quest for the increase of our 
personal sanctification may be hampered by causes of which we 
cannot find the root. Generally speaking, and taking the saints as 
our pattern we may be sure that any pleasure tends to be spirit- 
ually harmful in proportion to the difficulty we have in giving it up. 
Adam was created with his reason and willin control, owing to thesvas 
gift of Grace which God had added to the gift of human nature. By 
the Fall Adam, and subsequently the human race, was handicapped 
by the permanent loss of the preternatural gift of integrity. 
Consequently, man’s will tends to be attracted, as it were, by 
a first inclination to the goods of this life beyond what was reason- 
able, preferring them to eternal good. In so far then as we succeed 
in subduing natural inclinations of the body to the reason and will, 
we are attaining that harmony, that subordination of body to 
soul which is essential for the attainment of holiness, 


The Claims of Justice 


An important consideration in determining the place that 
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pleasure may occupy in the life of a Christian is concerned with the 
claims of Justice. Exactly the same act may be harmless for one 
person and sinful for another. ‘To give a concrete example: two 
people may enjoy a hobby—say photography—whereby a certain 
amount of expense is incurred. The financial circumstances of one 
may allow him to pursue this hobby without committing any 
injustice; the other, owing to his possessing a lower income, may 
commit a sin of injustice if he devotes to his hobby money which 
should be used for discharging his just debts, for maintaining those 
dependent upon him or for the support of the Church. This 
applies to all those pleasures which are to be had in exchange for 
money. 

Perhaps a consideration of the question of gambling might not be 
out of place here,since this has been the subject recently of in- 
vestigation in various countries. Most theologians are agreed that 

,gambling, in itself, is not sinful. That it is a source of pleasure is 
obvious from the attraction it has in its different forms for all 
classes of society. It seems safe to say that it is as morally per- 
missible to derive pleasurable excitement from the placing of a 
wager as it is from spending money on any other kind of hobby, 
providing the claims of justice are satisfied, of course. But one 
special point arises about gambling: having regard to the serious 
moral obligation that is laid upon us to maintain ourselves and our 
dependents by work productive of some benefit to the community 
in general, is it permissible to try to evade this obligation by 
attempting to obtain a living by gambling ? 

= Another way in which pleasures, perfectly innocent in 
themselves, may be a stumbling block in the path of our sanctifica- 
tion is lack of prudence about the time chosen for their pursuit. 
We are bound, by the demands of Charity and Justice, to fulfil the 
duties of our state of life. Fathers and mothers may not neglect the 
spiritual or physical welfare of their children; employees may not 
waste the time they owe to their employers in pursuit of pleasure. 


Sunday Pleasures 


From time to time the question of Sunday games and entertain- 
ments is raised in some Catholic newspapers. It is impossible to 
define exactly the limits of our activities after the hearing of Holy 
Mass, but it might be of benefit to consider what are the implica- 


ue. 
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tions of the command to “‘keep the Sundays and Holy Days holy” 
apart from resting from servile work. It will help to get the subject 
in perspective if we remember why the Church implemented tht 
command with a specific veto on servile work. Obviously, of 
course, the primary reason for employees (and in some phases of 
history this meant slaves) being free from work on Sundays and 
Holy Days was that they might not be prevented from assisting at 
Mass. Holy Church, like a loving mother, caring for the temporal 
as well as the spiritual welfare of her children, also ensured that 
those in servitude should have some time for relaxation. It was the 
Protestant sects which, drawing their religious inspiration from the 
austere observances of the Old ‘Testament rather than from the 
spirit of loving-kindness of the New, made Sunday a day of gloomy 
ritual. It is significant that it is Catholic European countries which 
have inspired the phrase “Continental Sunday”’ which is used in a 
derogatory and, usually, anti-Catholic sense by Sabbatarians. But 


we have to ask ourselves if our conscience is quite clear about the€) 


amount of time which is given nowadays to the pursuit of pleasure 

on Sundays. This is not now the only break in a working week: 

many people have time for two or three hours relaxation every day; 

the majority are free from, approximately, midday on Saturday, 

yet there is an increasing tendency to fulfil the obligation of wor- 

shipping God by the minimum observance of spending half an hour 

in the morning assisting at a Low Mass as a prelude to a day’s 

motoring, golf, travelling to a football match etc. We are not bound - 
under pain of sin to go to Benediction on the Lord’s Day; neither 

are we under compulsion to do some spiritual reading on a Sunday 

afternoon. ‘“‘Culpable ignorance” of religion is however, a sin, 
especially among people who are not condemned to unremitting 

labour by economic necessity but who, on the contrary, have ample 

time and means to pursue various pleasures. 


Before finishing with the limitations which hedge in the 
indulgence in legitimate pleasures it must be added that we have, 
in Charity, a strict duty of alms-giving and it is reprehensible to 
refrain from all alms-giving in order to indulge the more our taste 
for those pleasures which can be ‘“‘bought.”’ 


Liberty of Soul 


Perhaps the number of ways in which we can offend by re- 
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sponding to the natural pleasurable stimulation of our senses 
@pakes discouraging reading, but we have to recall what was said 
at the beginning: as Christians, we believe that this life is only a 
preparation and that we are “‘co-heirs with Christ’’ to the eternal 
kingdom of His heavenly Father. No matter how attractive the 
oleasures of the world are, the best of them are, “‘vanitas vanitatum’’. 
We seek them because, being aware of the imperfections of our 
state, we reach gropingly for some amelioration, failing to realise 
that the goods of this world are no substitute for the supreme Good 
of the next; that only God Himself can satisfy us. St, Augustine 
spoke for us all when he said, “Our hearts are restless till they 
rest in Thee.” 

God ordained pleasure to be used under the control of our 
reason and will, for good; for physical and mental relaxation to 
enable us the better to cope with the necessity of earning our bread; 


yO meet our brethren in an atmosphere of geniality. At the same 


time, voluntary renunciation of entirely permissible pleasure can 
be a potent weapon in the struggle for sanctification. It is an out- 
standing characteristic of the saints that they succeeded by constant 
self-discipline and self-abnegation in bringing their ‘‘sense life” 
under the control of reason and will so that they achieved that 
liberty of action which is impossible if the senses are enslaved to 
pleasure. So, they acquired that spirit of detachment from the 
things of the world and that tranquillity of soul without which it is 
impossible to achieve even the beginning of conscious union with 
God. The attitude of the saints is beautifully expressed by a 


—gprayer attributed to St. Agnes, sung by consecrated virgins at their 


profession: ‘“The kingdom of this world and each ornament thereof 
have I scorned for the love of Jesus Christ, my Lord, Whom I have 
seen and have loved, in Whom I have believed, Who is my love’s 
choice.” 


Do not be troubled about making acts of virtue well; for as 
I told you, they do not cease to be very good even when made 
languidly and wearily as if by force. You can only give God 
what you have, and in a season of affliction you have no 
other action to offer Him. St Francis de Sales. 


Scruples and their Remedy 


Re ie sROCHE ROO) Pe 


WE nap better begin by explaining the difference between delicacy 
of conscience and scrupulosity, which are sometimes mistaken for 
one another. Delicacy of conscience is a very fine sense of the 
slightest real sin or wilful imperfection, Thus, St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, when a layman, once uttered a half-lie in his practice as an 
advocate and ever afterwards was sincerely contrite for it, The half- 
lie was a real fault and lay upon his delicate conscience. Again, if a 
man is very strict in matters of justice, being particular to a farthing, 
we say that he is scrupulously honest, but we are not using the word 
“scrupulous” in its strict sense. A scrupulous person sees sin where 
there is no sin: he imagines sin or the possibility of it in almostg | 
every circumstance: he questions the decisions of his spiritual 
director, and either submits unwillingly or not at all: he wants to be 
absolutely certain of being in the state of grace, and since this 
knowledge is not possible in this life he is a very miserable man. 


The Source of Scruples 


Some scruples are permitted by God. They are allowed as a 
punishment of our pride or other past sins, or to purify us by_ 
detaching us from all spiritual consolation. ‘These scruples are 
usually ofa temporary nature, and, when we have passed out of them, 
serve to make us more sympathetic and understanding of scrupulous¢ 
people. The physician who has himself suffered from the patient’s 
disease, or from one very similar to it, will be better able to diagnose 
the ailment, to treat it with great kindness and patience, and to 
prescribe the remedy. Thus it was with St. Ignatius and St. 
Francis de Sales, both of whom after a period of scrupulosity 
became very enlightened directors of souls. 

Other scruples arise from the devil, who seeks to ruin his victim 
by leading him to disquiet, despair and moral disorder, ‘There are 
some of us so constituted that we find it difficult to decide anything 
for ourselves, and the devil uses this disposition to produce, 
without solid reason, the obsession that we have sinned. Other 
scruples come from our state of health or our natural melancholy: 
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we do not take sufficient food or sleep, in which case the remedy is 


hie namely to consult a physician and to follow his advice. 


Again, our scruples may be due to obstinacy or to hidden pride. St. 
Alphonsus is our authority for saying that many scruples have their 
origin in pride. 

From whatever cause our scruples arise, we must seek to end 
them, even those that are permitted by God. In combating them 
we are exercised in virtue: in faith and patience by recognizing the 
fatherhood of God Who knows how to bring good out of all things; 
in humility by obedience to our director; and in penance by 
accepting the scruples in punishment for our sins. Thus in trying, 
under direction of our confessor, to overcome scruples, we grow 
in virtue: we humbly acknowledge that we deserve no better fate, 
waiting resignedly until God by as grace shall lift the cloud. 


Different Types 


Scruples are more commonly met with in persons of refinement 
and of more than average intelligence than in those of a rougher 
mental calibre. The former often have meticulous minds, minds 
that go into all details and possibilities, foreseeing sin in almost 
everything; they become nervous, afraid, weak-minded—not in 
the sense that they are mentally deficient but that they are incapable 
of coming to a decision. They more easily discover difficulties than 
they find the solution of them. They allow themselves to form a 
one-sided and therefore a false notion of the Almighty. They 
shudder with fear at the thought of His justice, overlooking the 


aiact that the true one of God is a filial fear, the fear of a child who 


so loves his Father that he will not wilfully offend Him and trusts 
his Father to forgive those things which are done in ignorance. 
Whosoever ‘loves God in this way is not likely to become scrupulous, 
for he knows that his Father in Heaven is a Father of love and 
mercy Who wishes His children to serve Him in peace and 
happiness. ‘True, some of the saints were scrupulous for a time, 
but their scruples had a divine purpose and the saints never lost 
their trust in God; they loved God filially, they saw Him not 
merely as a Master but as the best and most loving Father, they 
took to heart the words of St. Paul (Romans, 8:15.) “You have 
received the spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 
Some of the victims of scrupulosity are tormented on all subjects: 
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their prayers, their reception of the Sacraments, the discharge of 
their duties, but more often their scruples bear on some particular, 
point, such as their past confessions: they are afraid of not having” 
had sufficient sorrow.or of having omitted something, and they 
will not be satisfied unless they are allowed to make their confessions 
over again. Obscene thoughts and imaginations give others a lot 
of trouble: they cannot distinguish between temptation and consent 
to temptation; they fear or they are certain that they have consented, 
although they hated having these thoughts. It is possible even that 
they stir up temptation by being always on the look-out for evil; 
they expect to find the worst in everything. Again, they imagine 
that they have failed in charity by not protesting against un- 
charitable conversations, which scrupulous persons are not bound 
to do. Or, they accuse themselves of blasphemous thoughts about 
Our Lord and the Blessed Virgin Mary merely because such 
thoughts have crossed their minds. We need not wonder at their, , 
wildly absurd ideas, for their scruples render them incapable of 
judgement: their fears and their continual anguish have unbalanced 
them. 

Sometimes scrupulous people are obstinate. They prefer their 
own judgment to that of the confessor, they leave the confessional 
dissatisfied and uneasy. They say to themselves that if the con- 
fessor understood their case he would have given a different 
decision, and, what is worse, they believe that they themselves — 
have deceived him by keeping back or misrepresenting something. 
They fear to receive Holy Communion, they cannot rest until 
the matter is cleared up, and when it is disposed of some other¢y 
trouble occurs to their mind and their anxiety begins all over again. 


One cannot help sympathizing a little with Father Faber’s 
tirade against scruples (Growth in Holiness, chapter XVII). He 
says: “It is unfortunate that scrupulous people are always spoken 
of with great compassion...... (He means that it is unfortunate 
for the scrupulous people, for, liking to be pitied, they may be 
encouraged in their scrupulosity)...... It would be a great thing 
if men could get it well into their heads . . . that there is nothing 
respectable about a scruple. It has no intellectual worth. It merits 
no moral esteem. It has not the faintest element of spiritual good 
in it.” Poor Father Faber! He must have been tormented by 
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scrupulous people, and is obviously writing for the obstinate ones. 
Certainly scruples are a danger and if not combated, may lead to a 
‘Complete spiritual and physical breakdown, but scrupulous persons, 
at least in the beginning, have the merit of trying to be good 
although in a mistaken way. 


All this militates against progress in the spiritual life. How can 
any person advance in the unselfish love of God whose whole 
attention is given to his own conscience and to guarding against 
sins which exist only in his own imagination? He has no time to dig 
deeply into humanity or charity or any other virtue. He becomes a 
spiritual egotist, anxious only to be “‘safe,”’ and not thinking of the 
virtues that build up the likeness of Christ in his soul. He has no 
true devotion. Devotion consists in loving God wholeheartedly and 
being subject wholly to Him, and how can this be with one who is 
entirely occupied with Himself? 


Whence it follows that persons who are scrupulous in one 
direction are sometimes quite lax in another: they are so intent on 
watching and guarding some particular point that they do not see 
the enemy of souls advancing elsewhere. For instance, a person may 
be most scrupulous about the virtue of chastity (Note that I say 
“scrupulous,” not “of a delicate conscience” which we ought all to 
possess in this matter) and may be lax about charity, seeing very 
little harm in detraction or disobligingness. 


It is a mistake to look for peace of mind by giving in to scruples 
even once. Every concession makes them worse and more difficult 
to uproot. It is of the utmost importance to destroy them before 

% they get a firm hold. Instead of the peace of mind we think to 
obtain we are drifting rapidly towards a tortured life, to a halt in 
spiritual progress, and perhaps even to laxity and viciousness. 


The Remedy 


Now we come to mention the remedy of scrupulousness, but at 
first we must note one point: the scrupulous person who is con- 
vinced that he is not scrupulous is incurable. Nothing can be done 
for him. He will continue to harass his confessor with inane 
accusations of imaginary sins or he will present what he considers 
new phases of his old ones. For such a person, who persists in 
asserting that he is not scrupulous and hence will not follow the 
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advice intended for scrupulous people, we repeat that nothing can 
be done. : "e 
For those who know that they are scrupulous and who wish to be 
cured the one and only remedy is obedience. The confessor must 
insist on it, kindly and gently of course but yet unwaveringly. He 
will say to the penitent: ““You must obey blindly. Blind obedience 
alone can save you, and it certainly will do so. If you cannot give 
me this obedience you must look for another spiritual director.” 
He may direct the penitent to go about his everyday affairs, acting 
in all things as ordinary people do, and to go to Holy Communion 
daily for a week or a fortnight without confessing again, no matter 
how much he fears having fallen into mortal sin, and the penitent 
will be quite safe in doing so. The penitent may be convinced that 
in receiving Holy Communion he is commiting sacrilege, but the 
confessor has accepted the responsibility. “If by chance the 


confessor should make a mistake the penitent in obeying is secure,” a 


says St. Alphonsus. And St. Francis de Sales says: ‘An obedient 
soul has never been lost.” 


By blind obedience is meant unquestioning obedience, even when 
one is convinced that the confessor is mistaken in his judgment, or 
even when the penitent fears or believes that he himself has caused 
the error by wrongly and wilfully misrepresenting his case. The 
penitent says to himself on leaving the confessional: ‘‘I should not 
have told the Father such-and-such a thing: it is not true,” or “T 
should not have answered his question in such a way. I had a doubt - 
in my mind at the time and, had I expressed it his decision might 
have been different.”’ These doubts or convictions must not affect 


the actions of one who is under obedience. He has been directed to 


receive Holy Communion without again confessing, and this course 
alone is pleasing to God. God demands obedience, and in rendering 
it one is perfectly safe. 


No Looking Back 


Sometimes the confessor will direct the penitent not to mention 
the past unless he can swear that a sin is mortal and that it has not 
been already confessed. If he does so he must be obeyed literally. 
Some penitents who are under this command of silence will tease 
the confessor until they get the required permission or they will 
mention the sin, not telling him until afterwards that it is from their 
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past life. his rank disobedience shows a lack of trust in God, not to 
gnenHon lack of trust in the confessor. 

~ Persons newly converted from a sinful life are sometimes uneasy 
lest some sin may have been omitted from their general confession 
or that they may not have been sufficiently sorry for their many 
sins. Now it is morally impossible for a person making a general 
confession to remember every sin individually, but he has a fairly 
good idea of the number of times it has been committed, or of the 
way he has lived in some particular year or month and of how long 
altogether the sinful life has lasted. That is quite sufficient. He may 
afterwards remember some particular instance, of a sin which he 
has already confessed generically but he need not be disturbed about 
it as it is included in the general confession. With regard to his lack 
of sufficient contrition, the ordinary catechetical teaching as to the 
sufficiency of attrition or imperfect contrition ought to console him. 
He wanted at least to escape hell, and came to confession, which is 


» enough. Should the penitent say that he does not feel sorry, let 


him be assured that sorrow has nothing to do with feeling: it is 
sufficient to will or desire to feel sorry. 


In certain extreme cases when the penitent is tortured about the 
past and is constantly going back upon it a formula of confession, 
in which all detail is omitted, may have to be imposed upon him. 
He will be told to limit himself to a general accusation such as: “I 
accuse myself of all the sins committed since my last confession, and 
of all those committed in my past life against such-and-such a 
virtue.” He must adhere rigidly to this formula, not adding a 


=) single word, and the treatment may be continued until such time 


as he has overcome or forgotten his scruples, for years if necessary. 
It will be for him a great exercise in obedience and humility, but 
it is a safe and sure way of overcoming scruples and winning great 
grace from God. Scrupulous persons who have been obedient to 
their confessor find great consolation in the hour of death. 

As long as the scruples last the victim should not go about from 
one confessor to another for the sake of obtaining advice: otherwise 
his disturbance of mind is likely to increase. Nor should he narrate 
his scruples to another scrupulous person, for “‘one scrupulous 
person makes another scrupulous as: one timid person makes 
another timid.”’ (Beaudoin, O.P.) Constant occupation, spiritual 
or corporal or even honest recreation, is very necessary, just as 
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idleness and solitude are bad for him. The less time a scrupulous 
man has for thinking of himself the better it will be for him. 


Prayer 


It goes without saying that a scrupulous person must pray 
constantly, humbly and resignedly to be rid of his scruples when 
God sees fit. ‘Tortured in mind to an extent that we who have no 
scruples can scarcely imagine, let him lay his anxieties at the feet of 
Christ Who knows how to draw good from them. Let himask Mary, 
the Queen of Peace, to intercede for him with the God of Peace that 
he may find relief. And he should seek the intercession of the saints, 
notably those who have themselves been scrupulous or are famed 
as directors of the scrupulous. Amongst the latter is a little known 
Irish saint, St. Rupert the Apostle of Bavaria, who in his day was 
well-known as a consoler and director of the scrupulous. 
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In all our prayers to be rid of scruples let us acknowledge that ,. 
we do not deserve peace of mind; we even thank God for allowing ~ 


us to have our Purgatory of scruples in this life; we accept them 
humbly as a penance for our past sins and for the want of trust in 
God that we showed in giving in to them at the beginning. 

Lastly, be it repeated, most scruples are bad in themselves. They 
are closely connected with pride, self-will, obstinacy. In giving in to 
scruples we seek our own satisfaction, the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are at last in the state of grace. That satisfaction is im- 


possible of attainment, for no man can be certain whether he is ~ 


worthy of love or hatred. 


GO FORWARD! 


When we had been caught between Pharaoh and his host 
behind and the Red Sea before us, what was the answer that 
came clanging from heaven to our wail of distress? ‘Why 
callest thou to me? Speak to the children of Israel to go 
forward.’ Yes, into the impossible, into the Red Sea, to be 
drowned, against all hope and reason. Yes, into the im- 
possible, solvitur ambulando. And in the end the sea did 
open and everything went through. Janet Erskine Stuart. 
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The Mystery of Christmas and the 
Christian Life 


JaMeEs O’CONNELL, 5S.M.A. 


CHRISTMAS srinés with it a spirit of childlike wonder and of 
deeply human joy. We see the infinite God, the Second Person of 
the Trinity, born in the likeness of our flesh. Infinite Love becomes 
incarnate in a little infant in order that through visible things our 
hearts may be drawn to the love of things invisible. Our faith can 
never cease to plumb more: fully the riches of this wonderful 
mystery; our hope can never be confident enough in the tremendous 
guarantee that is given to us; our love can never be too much drawn 
to the boundless love of God which beats for us in the tiny heart 
Sof a child. 

With the first Christmas in Bethlehem something has happened 
in world history which has repercussions throughout all time and 
after which nothing can be the same again. The birth of Christ in 
the Judaean cave is the first manifestation to human eyes of the 
Redeemer for whom all the ages have yearned. After the long, 
well-nigh barren centuries a sufficient adoration and love are given 
to God by a human heart and the Creator of all is at last adequately 
worshipped in His creation. This small babe who depends on 
human care and who needs human affection is capable by virtue of 
His divine nature of adoring the Eternal Father with the 

2% perfection of worship due to God. Henceforth men too can offer 
like homage by entering into union with the Word made flesh. 
Christ by taking our nature has made this union possible. 

We must not think of the birth of Christ merely as a historical 
happening which is over and done with. The commemoration 
which the Church makes of it is not like the annual celebration, for 
example, of a famous battle. As the present Holy Father insists 
in his encyclical on the Liturgy, the mysteries of Christ are living 
mysteries; they are events which contain significance for our lives.(’) 

The Christ Child had each one of us, His mystical members, 
before His mind as He lay on the straw of the manger. At that 


(1) cf. Mediator Dei No. 176 (C.'T.S. Trans.) 
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moment he merited for us the graces that would be ours when we 


would kneel to pray and consider the mystery of His birth and, 
endeavour to enter into His sentiments of mind and _ heart. 


The particular grace of Christmas is the formation which Our 
Lord gives us in making us like Himself. The Church prays: May 
we be conformed to the likeness of Him, O Lord, in whom is our 
substance united to Thee (Secret of the first Christmas Mass). 

Christ has taken a share in our humanity and gives us through 
grace a share in His divinity. The contemplation of the Christ 
Child at Christmas brings this new dignity of mankind to our 
minds. It encourages and strengthens us to live worthy of our like- 
ness to Him in a constant endeavour to exemplify in our lives the 
virtues which He practised. 


When we kneel by the crib and worship Christ in His state of 
infancy, we can pray and love as we would have done at the manger 
of Bethlehem, remembering that “by means of the beatific vision, 
which He enjoyed from the Time when He was received into the 
womb of the Mother of God, our Redeemer has forever and 


continuously had present to Him all the members of His mystical. 


Body, and embraced them with His saving love. In the manger, on 
the Cross, in the eternal glory of the Father, Christ sees and 
embraces all the members of His Church, and He sees them far 
more clearly, embraces them far more lovingly, than does a mother 
the child of her bosom, far better than a man knows and loves 
himself.’’(?) 


Jesus is always the same; always, too, are we present to His mind; 
and always does He prepare special graces for us when we contem- 
plate His mysteries. In the actual cave of Bethlehem, Mary, the 
immaculate member and the symbolic foretype of the Church, 
represented all of us at the side of the manger. She prayed and 
loved in our place and she did so with supreme perfection. In her 
person, Jesus saw assembled all those who down the centuries 
would unite with her in prayer to Him. We were not physically 
present in, and cannot reproduce the Aistorical circumstances of 
Behicheu” Such is not our vocation. Our calling is to join our 
lives with Mary in prayer and love, in the vivid orientation of 
mind and heart and will, with which Jesus wishes to be loved, and 


(*) Pius xiii Enc. Mvstici Corposis Christo (C.T.S, Trans.) 
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which He Himself, the God-man, has made possible for us through 
the share He has given us in His divine sonship. 

¥ For us there are two important consequences of Christ’s birth, 
The first is that we must accept Him just as He comes. The second 
is that we must manifest Him to the world as He is. 


Accepting Christ 


We must not let the rich trappings, with which Christian 
devotion rightly surrounds the Christian crib, deceive us into 
forgetting the circumstances of the Saviour’s birth. God respected 
human nature by submitting to all that belongs to our lot; Christ 
was in all things found as man, sin excepted (Heb. 4:15). Further- 
more, He accepted hardship and poverty well in excess of what 
men normally have to contend with. Christ would depend on no 
merely material helps such as riches or armies to conquer the 
world. He was to capture the minds of men by His wisdom and to 
win their hearts by His love. He wanted to draw them to Himself 
not by what He had but by what He was, not by the tawdriness of 
human glory but by the majesty of His divine person (Leen). 

Christ has not changed His method of approach. Today we can 
find Him in our fellow-men, especially in the members of His 
Church who form with Him what St. Augustine calls ‘the Whole 
Christ’. We must have for others something of the real tenderness 
we have for the Babe. We must accept Christ in others, 
remembering that He has told us: ‘As long as you did it to one of 

a)these, My least brethren, you did it to me’ (Matt.25:40). 

Christ accepted the common and the ordinary. The shepherds 
when they went to seek Him found Him in a stable. His unostenta- 
tious approach to us should strip us of the delusion that anything 
is needed beyond the doing of everyday things well. Christ asks 
nothing of us except that we endeavour to imitate His obedience 
to His Father by accepting God’s will as it comes to us in our daily 
circumstances. : 

This acceptance of Christ as He comes applies also to our 
finding Him in the life of His Church. Sometimes we are tempted 
to be scandalised at the apparent helplessness of the Church in the 
world and at the outward success of her enemies. We must simply 
remember that as Christ in His earthly life accepted lowliness of 
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conditions, the lot of the mystical Christ will be no different. The 
Church will know no worldly glory of victory. She will grow to her 
perfect age in suffering, justice, truth and love. €; 


Manifesting Christ 


Our acceptance of Christ finds its complement in our manifesta- 
tion of Him. Christ’s own mission was to make known in a human 
fashion the beauty and love of the invisible God. From His birth 
to His death He showed the attractiveness of God. We have but to 
kneel at the crib to realise the lengths to which He was prepared to 
go to show His love for us. Christ however was not content to 
show this attractiveness only during His own earthly life. He has 
prolonged His mission in His mystical Body and has associated us, 
the members of His Church, with Him in the work of redemption. 

We are the Body of Christ; we are ‘“‘other Christs”” Like Christ we 
must show to the world the beauty of God our Father. The Church ,. 
is God’s witness in our world; she testifies to His truth and to His 
goodness. Only through the mediation of the Church can men be 
saved in the world. She is the one hope of our contemporary 
civilization. In a world divided by the selfishness and hatred of 
opposing classes and nations she is the one social force which can 
offer a solid basis for peace and goodwill. 

We must play our part in letting contemporary society see the 
beauty and truth of Christ in His Church, in bringing to our 
harassed contemporaries the good news of which the angels sang 
over the Bethlehem cave. Religious, parents, teachers, Catholic 
Actionists and all those other souls of goodwill join in revealing Os 
to men the goodness of God which is become visible in a child. 

Each one of us in his individual life and in His immediate circle 
must endeavour to manifest Christ. We must carry with us some 
of the tenderness which the Christ Child in the crib so perfectly 
portrays. Our actions can prove to others that adoration at the crib 
is not mere detached sentimentality but is a love that is translated 
into practical effectiveness. ‘There is a special obligation on us to 
bring Christ to those with whom we associate most, whether at 
home or at work. Much may depend on a single kind act or word of 
ours for carrying sweetness and joy into the life of another. Our 
reaction towards the ordinary daily grind may be the decisive 
factor in bringing a soul to Christ. 


The Way : 


JosEpH Marta Escriva 
Prayer 


Action is worth nothing without prayer: prayer grows in value 
with sacrifice. 

First, prayer; then, expiation; in the third place, very much “‘in 
the third place,” action. 

Prayer is the foundation of the spiritual edifice. Prayer is all 
powerful. 

* * * * 

“Not by bread alone does man live, but by every word that 
proceeds from the mouth of God,” said Our Lord. Bread and 
word . .. . Host and prayer. 

Otherwise, you will not live a supernatural life. 

You seek the company of friends who, with their conversation 
and affection—with their friendship—make the exile of this 


~ world more bearable for you. .. . although friends sometimes let 


you down.—It’s not a bad idea. 
But how is it that you don’t frequent each day with greater 
intensity the company, the conversation of the Great Friend, 


Who never lets you down? 
* * * * 


You write: “To pray is to talk with God. But. . . about what?” 
About what? About Him, about yourself: joys, sorrows, successes 
and failures, noble ambitions, daily worries . . . weaknesses, and 
acts of thanksgiving and petitions and Love and reparation. 

In a word: to get to know Him and to get to know yourself: 


‘as friend to Friend!”’ © 
* * * * 


Et in meditatione mea exardescit ignis. And in my meditation a 
fire is kindled. That is why you go to pray: to become a bonfire, a 
living flame, giving heat and light. 

So, when you are not able to go on, when you feel that your fire 
is dying out, if you cannot throw on it sweet-smelling logs, throw 
on the branches and twigs of small vocal prayers, of aspirations, 
to keep the bonfire burning. And you will not have wasted your 
time. 

* Translated from the Spanish original of The Way, by Mgr. Joseph Escriva. 

Further extracts will be given in subsequent issues of DocTRINE AND LIFE. 
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Mary Aikenhead: Bedridden Healer. 


Ceci McCracken 
The Outward Life. 


Mary Aikenhead was daughter of a Protestant father and a 
Catholic mother, and, until she reached the age of six, was 
boarded out with foster-parents, John and Mary Rorke, who 
occupied a thatched cottage on Eason’s Hill, Cork. She was born 
in 1787. 

At once the Rorkes took their baby Protestant charge to the 
‘Catholic church for Baptism, yet it is surprising that Dr. Aikenhead 
showed no sign of bigotry. In fact, when he met his diminutive 
daughter on her way to Mass with the Rorkes, his sole reason for 
begging her to leave her foster-parents and accompanying him to& 
church, was the amusement it gave him to mark her adamant 
refusals! So delighted was Dr. Aikenhead by the way Mary had 
been reared, that he took the Rorkes to his own house and placed 
Mrs. Rorke in charge of the nursery, which now housed two 
younger sisters of Mary, Margaret and Anne. 

Shandon Church now became Mary’s spiritual home, and it is _ 
recorded that at this time Mary begged Mrs. Rorke no longer to 
pray for her on the “‘small beads’? but to confine herself to the’ 
“large” ones! No need to tell you how Mary Rorke responded to 
this request! Again, we learn that Mary received from her grand- . 
mother the gift of a pretty little rosary that she might use the beadsom™ 
for her doll’s house. The future Mother-Foundress replied: ‘‘All 
my dolls go to church, except the kitchen maid, and it is much too 
good for her!” I wish I had space in which to describe for you the 
fashionable church-parades of the Shandon of that period, with 
powdered flunkeys and all the paraphernalia of respectability run 
riot! 
After a visit to Benediction with her aunt, Mrs. O’Gorman, 
recently returned from abroad, Mary began seriously to seek 
explanations of Catholicism, but it was not until she had heard Dr. 
Florence MacCarthy preach a moving sermon on Dives and 
Lazarus that she finally made up her mind that Shandon was not 
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her home. Her father died at Christmas, 1801, having become a 
Catholic on his death-bed, and on June 6th the following year Mary, 
then only sixteen years old, was received into the Church. On the 
Feast of SS. Peter and Paul she made her First Communion, and 
on the Feast of the Visitation she was confirmed. 

For the next few years Mary’s life was a gay one, but 10 o’clock 
Mass at the ““Bishop’s Chapel” was her daily rule, no matter how 
late the hour at which she had abandoned the ballroom the previc us 
night. Dr. Florence MacCarthy was her confessor at this time, 
and well he knew the subject of those heartfelt prayers ascending 
ceaselessly to the Throne of God:—Mary wanted to be a Religious, 
devoting herself to the poor in their own homes and nursing them in 
hospitals. No such Order existed in the Ireland of that period, and 
she felt drawn neither tothe Ursulines nor to the Presentations, both 
of which Institutes were longing, to welcome her. They were 
enclosed; that would not do. Mary must be in the homes of the 


Xoor! 


Mrs. Aikenhead died, leaving to Mary the entire charge of the 
family, but, as her two sisters were boarding in the Ursuline 
Convent, this actually left her freer than she had been when she 
had her mother to look after at home. On a visit to her great friends, 
the O’Briens, in Dublin, Mary became acquainted with Dr. Daniel 
Murray, Curate at Liffey St., who was soon to receive the Mitre. Dr. 
Murray had in contemplation an Order of Sisters of Charity, and 
his plans fired the ardent imagination of Mary Aikenhead. She 
thought Dr. Murray was joking when he suggested herself as first 
Superior, but soon she was convinced that this was indeed the call 


‘of God; so, with one fellow-postulant, she set out in company with 


Dr. Murray for the historic Bar Convent at York, where the two 
girls served an inspiring novitiate, returning to Dublin three 
years later. On September rst., 1815, Mary ‘Aikenhead and Alicia 
Walsh were professed with simple vows for one year, Mary taking 
Mary Augustine as her name in Religion. Their first postulant was 
received two days later, Catherine Lynch, of Drogheda; and on 
September roth Mother Aikenhead and her companion became 
the only religious in Ireland visiting the poor in their own 
homes! By the end of 1816 the Congregation was canonically 
erected, and early the following year there was donned the familiar 
habit we know and love so well to-day . 
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Mother Aikenhead worked like a ‘Trojan at this period, and it is 
little cause for wonder that her health soon gave way and she was 
ordered by her doctors to recuperate at Rahan, the country seat of” 
the O’Briens. Here Mother met Fr. Robert St. Leger, S.J., who 
was a great help to the new Congregation. The Stanhope Street 
Refuge, for girls of good character, was handed over to the Sisters, 
and here Mother Aikenhead made her headquarters from 1819 to 
1826. Soon the Sisters began to visit Jervis St. Hospital, to open a 
Sunday School, and to give religious instruction in some day 
schools. A harrowing experience when two young women were to 
be hanged for murder outside Kilmainham Prison led to regular 
prison visiting at Kilmainham. 

Soon Mary’s sister, Anne, joined the Congregation, and there 
she remained until she died of typhus, contracted while ministering 
to the victims of that dread disease, when a shocking epidemic was 
ravaging her native Cork. Mother Aikenhead chose Cork for her 
first foundation outside Dublin, and she came down personally to © 
superintend the opening in 1826, when typhus was raging at its height 
in the city. The condition of the poor was indescribable, the filth 
beggars description, and it is reported that officers of health, upon 
hearing of the approach of the Sisters to some reeking hovel, 
would get there first and break the windows in order to let out the 
fetid air. ‘The Sisters were soon instructing the sick at the North 
Infirmary and the Penitents at the Magdalen Asylum; later, this 
work was extended to the South Infirmary and even to the garrison! . 


In 1827 the North William St. orphanage was taken over by 
another Religious Order, and the Sisters busied themselves with or 
the newly erected free school in Gardiner St., where pandemonium 
was the order of the day, and in 1831 they undertook a poor school 
at Sandymount. Once again illness overtook Mother Aikenhead, 
and, just as her life of activity was about to begin in real earnest, 
she became an invalid destined never again to move with freedom. 
Her life was prolonged, however, for twenty-seven years. In 1832 
the unspeakable cholera epidemic that had scourged the East 
and ravaged Europe, broke out in Dublin. Sanitary conditions were 
unmentionable, and drainless streets boasted only separate sewers 
and cesspools. Hospitals of the day were such monstrous institu- 
tions that sufferers begged only to be allowed to remain in their 
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hovels and die among friends. An emergency hospital, under the 
(qyare of the Sisters, was opened, and so rapidly was the disease 
progressing that one bed had eight occupants in twenty-four hours, 
each only leaving it for his coffin. At last the plague disappeared. 

The year 1833 saw the Sisters in charge of a home for Penitents 
in Townsend Street; but all this time Mother Aikenhead, now bed- 
ridden and in perpetual agony, longed to possess herself of a large 
hospital for the poor. Her own doctor—Dr. O’Ferrall—helped 
enormously by his enthusiasm, and when a sufficient sum came to 
the Congregation from a Sister on her profession, Mother Aiken- 
head sent three Sisters to train at the famous Hospital of Pity, in 
Paris, and she acquired the town house of the Earl of Meath which 
now forms part of the world-famous St. Vincent’s Hospital, St. 
Stephen’s Green, opened on January 23rd, 1834. Money was always 
a problem, and in reply to 3,500 begging circulars sent out person- 


pally by Mother at Christmas 1836, the grand total realised was £35! 


In 1837 the Penitents were transferred from Townsend St. to 
Donnybrook Castle and in 1841 a foundation was made at Water- 
ford. Three years later a number of Sisters went with Dr. 
Ullathorne, O.S.B., to found an Australian Congregation of the 
Order, and here their work in the Paramatta female Prison took 
them among women who were so depraved as to be almost sub- 
human. Grace quickly triumphed! A house opened at Preston, 
Lancashire, was only abandoned after three of the Sisters had died 
from overwork. In 1844 a foundation was made at Clarenbridge, 


- Co. Galway. The house at Harold’s Cross was purchased in order to 
=) safeguard Mother’s health. Soon re-named, ‘‘Our Lady’s Mount,” 


this is now that Hospice of the Dying which those who know it 
well would gladly call “Hospice of the Cheerful’! Then came the 
Clonmel foundation, and here the nuns received help from 
Protestant townsfolk—notably the Quakers! 

Our ‘‘bed-ridden healer’? never saw her convents at Waterford, 
Clarenbridge and Clonmel—but there was not a nook, cranny or 
cupboard in any of these places with which Mother Aikenhead was 
not entirely familiar! Banadar Abbey, a fine house on the site of a 
House of the Hermits of St. Augustine founded in 1423, was the 
last convent secured by Mother before she went to God—quietly, 
on the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 1858. 

A fund of cheerful tales surround the memory of Mother Aiken- 
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head, yet all the time her sufferings were excruciating—spinal 
trouble, acute rheumatism, heart trouble to, mention but a few; she 
was compelled to remain sitting night and day; headache, earache, 
neuralgia in many forms; dropsy followed by paralysis, and the 
poor head had to be raised and held by a Sister while she was tak- 
ing food or drink. All this time she was healing others and from 
the bed of her agony was directing foundation after foundation! 


The Inner Spirit 


The Spirituality of Mary Aikenhead was essentially Christo- 
centric, with the Eucharistic Presence of the Incarnate Word in 
the Tabernacle as the centre of her devotion; and this is pre- 
eminently the Love which Mary sought to enkindle in the hearts 
of her spiritual children. To a young and timorous Superior 
Mother Aikenhead wrote: ““Go to Our Lord in the poor little 


Throne of His Love; The Eternal One is our Father and our dear® 


Spouse, call Him by fervent desires into your own poor heart, and 
accustom yourself to hold counsel with the Wisdom of the Most 
High.’ Mother insisted that the beauty of the exterior of the 
Tabernacle should in no way outshine the loveliness of the interior 
—-holy poverty was to be forgotten in the decoration of God’s 
Home. For every trial and sorrow the remedy prescribed by Mother 
Aikenhead was a short visit to the Blessed Sacrament! 


The active life, no matter how heroic, will pay no dividend in ~ 


Heaven unless God forms some part of the motive. Merely natural 
virtue can merit merely natural reward. The Contemplative is seen 
by some as the personification of statuesque immobility, yet the 
activity crowded into the life of St. ‘Teresa of Avila would stagger 
the modern empire-builder. So true is this that it is not unusual to 
find the non-Catholic commentator deaf to the message of Teresa, 
so carried away is he at thought of her achievements in the tempor- 
al order. If Mary Aikenhead’s horror at the sufferings of the poor 
sprang from natural motives, she took her nature with her into 
the Convent, and that nature was supernaturalized until her 
astonishingly active love for God overflowed into an amazingly 
active love for God’s children, made in His image and likeness. 

The Rule of Mary Aikenhead’s Institute was based upon the 
Ignatian model, bearing a strong military flavour, and when a 
movement in the Congregation sought a mitigation of this Rule, 
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Mother Aikenhead “‘stood her ground” unflinchingly against 
(jpposition so strong that the work of the entire Institute was nearly 
brought to naught. Early in her religious life Mary caught the 
spirit of St. Ignatius’s meditation on the Kingdom of Christ and 
from the Rules of the Summary of the Constitutions of St. Ignatius 
she dwelt not so much on those regulating minor practices as 
on those which inculcate fundamental principles of asceticism and 
self-denial, and acceptance of infirmity as no less the gift of God 
than ‘health. She loved, too, those Rules insisting upon 
generosity of spirit, and obedience during sickness, and the fifteenth 
Rule—on aiming at Perfection. Mary Aikenhead has written: 
“Tet us try to love every portion of the holy Cross in whatever 
shape it pleases God that we should bear it;” she teaches us to 
“adore” Justice, and she reminds us that custody of the tongue is 
valueless unless we are prepared equally to keep custody of the 
ears —“If there were no listeners, there would be no talkers!” 

Holy Indifference—Secret of Sanctity—Mother Aikenhead 
points thus: ‘‘It is a very little matter what we are doing for God 
provided we are doing it in the best possible way we can,” and she 
writes of “that necessary holy indifference which prevents emotion 
at the moment of trial.” 


It is unfortunate for her biographers, and for the world at large, 
that Mother Aikenhead has left us no formal records of her own 
most intimate spiritual experiences, but there are darts of self- 
revelation in many of her letters, and upon these we must very 
largely rely. In a letter to Mother F. Magdalen, she had this to 


e9)say of self-love: ‘“Believe me, I am never so gay as when my heart 


is in the disposition to sacrifice itself and its affections to Him 
Who formed it for Himself.” Of a generous nature at all times, 
Mother Aikenhead was especially anxious to share with others the 
gifts of God. “Increase my faith” was her constant prayer and for- 
ever upon her lips was that other sublime ejaculation, “Teach me 
to pray.” Breaking off in the middle of a business letter to Mother 
de Chantal, Mary writes: ‘Our meditation this morning will have 
taught all of us to esteem that devout aspiration, ‘Lord, increase 
my faith,’ and I beg of you and all to include me in your petitions 
for an increase of faith. I hope I shall prove it by deeds.” Faith is 
“the fulness of the spirit of that greatest of gifts which enables the 
religious ’soul to possess a true heaven, even in this life.” 
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Not only was Mother Aikenhead herself possessed of an out- 
standing conviction of the mysteries of faith, but she also enjoye@? 
to a remarkable degree the power of inspiring others with a like 
conviction. Those who saw her in fervour before the Blessed — 
Sacrament singled her out as being “quite different from all the 
other nuns.” Sister M. Zita used to say: “She was like an angel 
before the altar, even to look at her always made me fervent.”’ 
Another recalled: “She used to tell us to pray after Holy Com- 
union for a strong and lively faith in the Real Presence of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament,” and in those days when frequent 
Communion was not the order of the day even for religious, 
Mother Aikenhead urged her daughters to receive daily during 
the cholera epidemic. 

The spirit of faith ruled everything. We are told that she 
“seemed to see God present in the smallest event of life,” and “‘the 
source of her spiritual life’ was—Prayer! Mother Aikenhead @) 
implores us always to unite ourselves with all who pray, and ever 
to keep ourselves mindful of the Divine Precept—Always to Pray. 
She drew great comfort from the thought of the Communion 
of Saints, and she begged her daughters to turn to good account 
the union of prayer with other Orders enjoyed by her Congregation. 
She seemed always conscious of the Divine Presence, and, 
along with such favourite ejaculations as, “Thanks be to God,” 
“Praise be to His Holy Name,” “‘Blessed be God,” she had the 
habit of saying ‘““Amen’’ continually. “Everything around her 
spoke to her of God,” we are told. 

That Mother Aikenhead made rapid progress in the spiritual €) 
life may be seen in a letter from Fr. St. Leger, S.J., as early as 
1828: “I see that you are endeavouring to make progress, and you 
are succeeding in your efforts.” The lesson which Fr. St. Leger 
wished her to learn was compiete resignation to the Will of God; 
and how well Mother learned that lesson may be gleaned from a 
letter to her daughters at Preston: ‘“‘Dear Children, will you not 
pray for a happy death for me, and do not even form a wish for 
prolongation of life.’”’ Her detachment from earthly things is 
mentioned by Fr. St. Leger when he writes: ““You gave up worldly 
wealth for fear of attachment to it, you now refuse yourself what 
is not necessary, and keep nothing without leave:’’ Mary Aiken- 
head was Foundress and Mother-General! The reader will not fail 
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to note the touch of heroism here. Mother Ignatius wrote: ‘‘She 
vgs never known to murmur, or betray the slightest want of con- 
formity to the Divine Will,” yet all through her life interior trials 
were added to her intense physical sufferings. 

The Feast of the Sacred Heart was first celebrated in Ireland 
on June 2oth, 1816, in Mary’s North William St. Convent— 
to her the Sacred Heart was ever “‘the Inward Sanctuary, the 
Sacred Furnace of Divine Love’—Mother Aikenhead was also 
one of the first to introduce May devotions into this country; and 
in her devotion to the Irish saints she was a little before her time. 
The Rosary was, of course, her special joy, and St. Joseph was her 
“Insurance Officer;” St. Augustine and St. Teresa were her great 
friends; St. Mary Magdalen she invoked for contribution and love; 
St. Ignatius was her ““Law-Giver”’; to St. Martin she committed 
the care of the poor, and begged Sti Cajetan and St. John Francis 
i to supply funds for their relief. To Mother, St. Thomas of 
Villanova was ‘‘Father of the Poor,” and the Holy Souls found in 
her a constant advocate. St. Michael was honoured as Protector 
of all her convents, and she had great devotion to the Holy Angels. 
Mary was intimately familiar with the Sacred Scriptures and with 
the Imitation and she ‘‘seemed to live, in the spirit of the Church 
as manifested in the Liturgy.’ Confidence and humility were her 
guiding stars! 


Labour here; no rest till a happy eternity be won. 


God’s sweet Providence ts a rich bank. 
—Mother Aikenhead 


Our Lady and the Apostolate © 


EACH year since its foundation on the Vigil of the Feast of Our 
Lady’s Nativity in 1921, the Legion of Mary has manifested more 
and more clearly its efficacy as a means of deepening the spiritual 
life of its own members and of bringing God’s grace and truth to 
those among whom its apostolic labours are conducted. Its rapid 
spread throughout the world; its acceptance by people of every 
race and social class, and the great number and variety of the 
tasks to which it has successfully addressed itself prove it capable 
of being “‘all things to all men”’ at a time when the ever-changing 
tactics of the enemies of the Church call, more urgently perhaps 
than ever before, for adaptability in her defences and in her 
plans to conquer the world for Christ. © 
What is the secret of the success so far achieved and of the 
promise of greater things to come? The Legionary would answer 
simply, ‘“Mary”. The Legion is her instrument and asks to be 
nothing more. “In the Legion, Mary is Queen. She it is who 


summons her Legionary hosts to their glorious warfare and_ 


commands them in the field, inspires them and personally leads 
them on to victory.”’ (Handbook, P. 74). The Legionary is taught, 
then, to regard himself as a soldier and to place himself entirely 
at the disposal of his Queen in the accomplishment of designs 
which are immeasurably dearer to her than they can be even to the 
most apostolic soul. é 

First among its aims the Legion places the sanctification of its 


own members. This is ‘‘not only the object of the Legion of Mary, — 


but it is also its primary means of action.” Only in so far as it is 
attained can the members be fully effective in their apostolic work. 
To attain it the Legion bids them turn to Mary. It exhorts them to 
practise special devotion to her, recommending in particular 
that “‘true devotion” taught by St. Louis Marie de Montfort, that 
“easy, short, perfect and secure way of arriving at that union with 
Our Lord in which the perfection of a Christian consists” (The 
Secret of Mary). (Incidentally, every reader of the Handbook who 
has also read St. Louis’ Treatise on the Truz Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and The Secret of Mary must be struck by the 
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extent of his influence on the Legion system and outlook. He is, of 
gourse, one of the patrons of the organisation; it is not too much to 
say that he is in a sense one of its founders). 

The devotional outlook of the Legion is explained at length 
in the Handbook—that treasury of spiritual wisdom and psycho- 
logical insight which of itself is sufficient to establish the claim of 
the Legion of Mary to the sympathy and active support of all who 
long to see enkindled everywhere that fire which Jesus Christ came 
to cast upon the earth. This outlook is expressed in a condensed 
form in the Promise which active members take at the end of their 
probation. Here, in this prayer of dedication, everything is con- 
tained: the doctrine of the Holy Spirit working in the world and the 
individual soul; of the Redemption; of the Mystical Body, and of 
the place of Mary in the scheme of salvation. 

A profound study, clause by clause, of the Legion Promise has 
srecently been published in Belgium in a book, Théologie de 
LP Apostolat,’ by Mgr. Léon Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop to Cardinal 
Van Roey. In a letter which serves as a preface to the book, His 
Eminence says: ““You show how the apostolate is linked with the 
Holy Spirit and with Mary. It is striking to see this alliance pre- 
siding as of old over the birth of Christ. Et incarnatus est de Spiritu 
Sancto ex Maria Virgine: there is the key to your book and also its 
StFENBUN se aes. The lofty thoughts with which the ‘Legionary 
Promise’ has inspired you will, we have no doubt, be for the 
members of the Legion of Mary at the same time an excellent 

_ subject for meditation and a powerful stimulus to devote themselves 
=e and more effectually to apostolic action’. 


Mer. Suenens himself, in his foreword, writes thus of the: 
purpose of the book:— ‘‘The words of the promise are heavy with 
meaning and rich in their consequences ...... Such words should 
not merely touch the surface of the soul; they deserve to be graven 
in the memory and in the heart. That is why we have thought it 

- worth while to write these pages. They are intended to lead the 
Legionary to a fuller understanding of his pledge, to make him 
search for, examine and keep in mind the full meaning of this text 


1 «Theologie de l’Apostolat: Commentaire Doctrinal de la Promesse Legion- 
naire” par Mgr. Leon Suenens. Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., Bruges. (45 francs, _ 
postage 5 francs). Copies may be obtained from Concilium Legionis, North 
Brunswick, Dublin, for 7/6, including postage. 
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that binds him. We know few prayers in the Christian literature 
of our time which have such a density of doctrinal content, which, 
so resound in the soul.” 4 

But Théologie de I Apostolat isnot for Legionaries alone. I tcon- 
tains nothing that would not help members of every organisation of the 
lay apostolate in their personal lives and their apostolic work. The 
reason is that the Legion system has its roots in the traditional 
doctrine of the Church. Mgr. Suenens emphasises this. ‘‘The 
Legion,” he says, “desires simply to love Mary with the Heart of 
Christ as it strives to love Christ with the Heart of Mary. It knows 
that this is God’s plan and His will and accepts it with a faith free 
from timidity and from reticence. On the doctrinal plane it claims 
no other originality save this: fidelity—and where necessary return 
‘—to the authentic tradition. Péguy would call it a return to the 
source. Such is its ideal and its aspiration. If, then, we use the 
expression ‘Legionary spirituality,’ it is solely to draw attention 
to those features of the patrimony common to all the children of 9 
the Church which the Legion puts in special relief. If the Legion 
shocks by some of its requirements, that is not due to any deliberate 
seeking after singularity: it is a consequence of its anxiety to live 
in the full vigour of the Christian life.” 

What are the practical results of this doctrine as manifested in 
the experience of the Legion? Putting the question in another way, 
Mgr. Suenens asks: “‘What happens if in the middle of the twentieth 
century one dares to take in their literal sense certain words of 
Christ about the faith that moves mountains? Vo which,”’ he says, 
“the story of the Legion replies: ‘It happens that “‘the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel preached to them.”’’ ” (Matt. XI, 
4-6). 

The reading of this book is a great spiritual experience. But it 
deserves more than mere reading, and he who, following Mgr. 
Suenens’ counsel, ‘prays’ its pages can hardly fail to become a 
better Christian and a more zealous worker for the Kingdom of 
Christ. It is to be hoped that its appearance in an English translation 
will not be long delayed. Meanwhile, those who can read it in the 
original would be well advised to do so now. M.J. 


2 Book Reviews 
SATAN, 
(Sheed & Ward) 30/- 


THE bust jacket of this finely produced book introduces the theme of 
the whole work. Blake’s picture of Lucifer, the Angel of Light, em- 
phasises his power, his agelessness, his angelic intelligence. In terrible 
contrast, Van Roemburg’s picture of Satan shows the same being, self- 
destroyed, bestialised, treacherous and malicious. The fall of Lucifer was 
the beginning of evil, condemning his superb intelligence to an eternity of 
joyless unrewarding malice. Here we have a series of expert studies— 
done into English from the [tudes Carmelitaines by a team of translators— 
the aim of which is to examine the nature of the devil, to define the extent 
and the limitations of his power, and to discuss the manifestations of his 
influence in individual behaviour and,in the wider field of art, literature 
and common superstition. 

} In an age of more simple faith, men saw the devil everywhere and felt 
his touch in every untoward happening. This superstitious exaggeration 
had its grim results in witch burnings and the like. On the other hand “One 
cannot help being a little disturbed by the silence on the subject of the 
devil that reigns in so much of the so-called ‘modern’ spirituality. The 
simplest thing is not to speak of it: if one speaks, one seems to smile, and 
leave the hearer with the painful impression that we only believe in the 
devil by way of an easy conformity that does not pretend to any depth.” 
The existence and power of the devil are revealed doctrines—revealed 
not only in Sacred Scripture but in the whole Christian outlook on the 
problem of evil, the “mystery of iniquity” of which St. Paul speaks. His 
super-human intelligence and natural powers make him an enemy whom 
we overestimate or under-estimate at our peril. To ignore him is the 


soe eight of folly. 

For the spiritual life of the individual soul, the important thing is to 
remember what the devil cannot do. The intellect and will, where sin 
must seek its existence, are excluded from the direct influence of Satan: 
that domain is strictly reserved to the human person himself and to God 

, ~ his creator. But the intellect depends on the food supplied to it by the 
imagination and memory, and the will can be influenced in its decisions 
by the attractions brought to bear on it from the side of the sensibility. 
Again, the sensibility, which belongs to the immaterial soul is joined in the 
closest union with the nervous system, which belongs to the body. Through 
this junction point the impressions of the body are carried to the intellect 
and will, and the commands of the will are transmitted to the body and 
its movements. It is precisely at this vital junction point that the direct 
action of the devil is concentrated. Here he can provoke tendentious 
representations in the imagination, and disordered movements in the 
sensibility, with corresponding disturbances of the nervous system. How- 
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ever, NO matter what the pressure, the will alone sovereignly decides the 
free act in which alone morality resides. 


. . . . ‘4 
Satan can go further than “‘temptation” in this sense by causing q) 


permanent or semi-permanent disorder of the nervous system or by 
exploiting an already existing disorder. Here we have possession, when 
by the permission of God, Satan gets control of the mechanism of com- 
mand. Consequently possession by the devil will frequently, if not in- 
variably, show symptoms of neurosis. Though various contributors to 
this book work out the theory of diabolic possession and its implications 
in different contexts, the cases picked for examinatior are all explainable 
as merely neurotic, and are so explained. ‘The impression created is that 
diabolic possession does not happen. Clearly this is not the intention of 
the editor nor is it the fact. 

As a contribution to understanding and defending oneself against the 


great enemy of mankind this book deserves a place in every library of . 


spiritual literature. 


THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST 
by JoHn HEENAN 
London and New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 243 Price 12/6 


THIS ts a book primarily for secular priests. It was written by Bishop 
Heenan, while yet a simple priest, ‘‘to give younger priests the result of 
twenty years’ experience in the ministry.” In it he has used that experience 
to bring home to all secular priests—young and old—how they may “‘seek 
and find perfection” in working for those souls placed under their care, 

Father Heenan takes up every aspect of the daily life and work of the 
secular priest, and in a sane and simple fashion shows him the helps at 


his disposal, the dangers and pitfalls to be avoided, the duties to be per- 


formed, and the obligations to be fulfilled, if he is to be faithful to the 
ideals put before him on the morning of his ordination. He makes no 
extravagant demands; he does not adopt a superior or critical attitude @ 
in the failings he notes or the advice he gives. He writes for the diocesan 
clergy as one of themselves; he understands their difficulties as only a 
secular priest can. He shows a deep knowledge of human nature, and a 
sympathy and understanding, which should help every priest who reads 
this book to appreciate the wisdom it contains and the advice that it gives. 

Explaining the true nature of humility, he emphasises its necessity for 
the priest, who by his vocation is a servant of the people. He visualises 
various situations in his every-day life which will quickly show whether 
his humility is genuine or not. True humility makes the priest a “man of 
peace and power.” To dispense grace the priest must appreciate its real 
value and cultivate it in his own soul. This naturally leads on to the 
necessity of prayer in the priest’s life and we are shown how mental prayer, 
vocal prayer, the Divine Office, and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
are to be used to strengthen his own spiritual life and influence his pastoral 
work, The daily round of priestly duties are all dealt with in detail, and 
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everywhere they are considered in the light of present day conditions. 
The necessity of courtesy, the importance of keeping personal feelings 
jd private prejudices under control, the realization of the hard struggle 
in which most of one’s parishioners are sometimes engaged, the difficulty 
arising from being one’s own master, the danger of being hail-fellow- 
well-met:these are but a few of the many things considered in the priest’s 
relations with his people. 

The reader will find prudent advice in chapters dealing with Marriage, 
Confession, Preaching, Life in the Presbytery, Work for the sick, Rela- 
tions with brother priests, etc. Discussion on the priest’s recreation and 

‘ relaxation brings home very clearly to us that the priesthood is not an 
occupation which we follow at stated times, and that our dress, our 
restrictions, and our prayers set us apart from other men until the end of 
our lives. Devotion to Mary, a true understanding of it, and the place it 
must occupy in the priest’s life are not forgotten. 

Seminarians and those charged with their training will find an ex- 
cellent summary of the principles that should govern their relations with 
one another in the final chapter of this ‘book. 

We strongly recommend this book to young men preparing for the 
Yriesthood and to priests, young and old, engaged in pastoral work. It 
will strengthen their conviction that, while the care of souls is a joy, it is 
joy that can only be purchased at the cost of unselfish toil. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF MOTHER LOUISE MARGARET 


Rev. Patrick O’Connell (pp. 256) 7/6 
THE LOVE AND SERVICE OF GOD—INFINITE LOVE 
Mother Louise Margaret de la Touche (pp. 230) 7/6 
THE SACRED HEART AND THE PRIESTHOOD 
Mother Louise Margaret (pp. 224) 7/6 
THE BOOK OF INFINITE LOVE 

Mother Louise Margaret (pp. 129) 5/-. 
THE LITTLE BOOK OF INFINITE LOVE 
Sisters of Bethany of the Sacred Heart (pp. 56) 1/6 


One usually approaches private revelations with a certain reserve. How- 
ever these revelations of Mother de la Touche have received quite- 
sufficient approval from official sources to remove any fear of unor- 
thodoxy. Her revelations and writings are directed towards helping men, 
and especially priests, to understand the wonders of Infinite Love. An 
insistence on God as Infinite Love is the theme which dominates her life 
and gives unity to all that is written in these books. One cannot read the. 
writings of Mother de la Touche without being convinced that her life 
_ was lived in a real spirit of love and without being stirred by a similar 
spirit oneself, She writes: “The soul sees Infinite Love in the Father- 
living and” vivifying, then this same Love rendered perceptible to the 
intellect and heart of the creature by the Word Incarnate; finally this. 
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same Love acting in man, enlightening him, moving him towards good by 
the Holy Spirit’ (Book of Infinite Love, p. 49). Her teachings are character- — 
ised by a good grasp of the theology of the Incarnation and by a livig2 
realisation of the dogma of the Trinity. 

These writings are such as need to be read in a spirit of devotion. Many 
passages will yield fruit only through being meditated on a little. Un- 
fortunately, however, many other passages in these books are banal and 
trite. 

The Priests’ Universal Union of the Friends of the Sacred Heart which 
is the result of the life work of Mother de la ‘Touche is an organisation 
which one would like to see continuing to prosper and increase: it is ° 
capable of aiding priests towards holiness and towards a spirit of priestly 
solidarity. It will be of use for priests interested in this union to read at 
least one of these books. 

It is a pity that one must criticize rather severely the general editing 
of the works. The material presented in them could, and should, have 
been reduced very considerably in bulk. There is far too much repetition. 

Numerous passages, dealing with different subjects, are fragmentary 
and lacking in organic approach. The life of Mother de la Touche is 
written in an utterly conventional manner; several facts which could hel) 
to throw more light on her character are evidently suppressed, possibly 
because they belong to the internal affairs of the convent in which she 
was. In spite of these defects we have reason to be grateful to Father 
O’Connell for his careful and zealous work of writing and translating. 


J.O7G 
THE DIVINE MAJESTY 
EricuH Przywara, 5§.J. 
Translated by Thomas Corbishley, S.J. Mercier Press 7/6 


THE auruor of the Augustine Synthesis and the Newman Synthesis here 
gives us a brief synthesis of the spirituality of St.Ignatius, his chief source 
being of course the Spiritual Exercises. The Spiritual Exercises with its 
terse points, rules, annotations and additions is about as attractive in itn 
appearance as an English Grammar. And naturally so, for it was written 
precisely as a practical textbook without embellishments and a textbook 
meant not for the one who is doing the exercises but for the Director. 
Above all it is not a book for ordinary “spiritual reading’’. But dry as the 
textbook may be, the exercises themselves constitute what is perhaps the 
most perfect means ever devised to help a man, under grace, to detach 
himself from the world and give himself fully to God. Fr. Przywara’s 
interpretation shows us the living spirit that really animates the seeming 
dry bones of the textbook. The entry into solitude, the fixing of the mind’s 
gaze on the God who IS and on the self who is not, the wrenching of the 
will from self to God, the resolute service that leads to the full surrender. 
of love and ends in the peace and liberty of the man who is one with God 
and sees God in all things—that is the course of the exercises and it is put 
before us by Fr. Przywara with a clear, swift movement and, at least in the 
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English Translation, great beauty of expression. Of course the reading of 
The Divine Majesty is not a substitute for the slow and grinding work of 
the exercises themselves but it will give the reader an appreciation of how 
Worth-while that work is and a desire to undertake it at least in the modi- 
fied form of a short retreat. 

In the author’s paraphrase of St. Ignatius’ reference to the fallen 
angels and “‘how they were created in grace’’ (Spiritual Exercises) he uses 
expressions that clearly suggest they had enjoyed the Beatific Vision; if 
they had, they could not have sinned. A.M.M. 


THE CATHOLIC HOME 
Fr. ALoysius, O.F.M., Cap. 
Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd. 102 pages 4/6 


FR. ALoysius, it would seem, has done much to encourage a return to 
Christian consciousness in matters which pertain to family life. He gives a 
clear exposition of Catholic teaching and shows an awareness of the dangers 
which have done so much to destroy the Catholic home. Such dangers 
te only be overcome by a firm adherence to those principles which the 
Church has expounded from its earliest times. In modern times, family 
life has suffered somewhat from the encroachment of State control. The 
family, as the very nucleus of any society, is corrupted by those tendencies 
which draw its members away from their source of unity and well-being, 
the home. This corruption from within is. helped on by external compul- 
sions, which are injurious to the rights of the Catholic family. 

The author points to the Home of Nazareth as a model of domestic 
society, set-up as a guide for those who wish to follow Christ. Parents 
and children should follow this guide, and thus strengthen from within 
those bonds of love and simplicity, which will withstand any onslaught 
from without. The Catholic Home is a book which should inspire many to 
strengthen and safeguard the beauty and harmony of life in the home. 


oa) F.M.K. 
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Mac Aogain ’sa Mhaca, Corcaigh, 1951. pp. 32. 1/- 


THIS irisu booklet contains prayers and meditations drawn from various 
sources and suitable for a Holy Hour or for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 
The selection is excellently made and any translation necessary well done. 
Its chief recommendation lies perhaps in its personal appeal. 'The fact 
that it is written in Irish should not deter anyone with the normal know- 
ledge of the language from using it as a help. Above all priests who wish 


to conduct a Holy Hour in Irish will find it invaluable. ee 
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REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
by Lucite Hastey 
(Sheed & Ward) 10s 


LUCILE Hwastry is one of those admirable and rare people who take 
their faith as seriously as they do not take themselves. She is often amused 
because she sees everything in proper perspective, herself included, and 
she writes of what she sees with a lightness of touch which seldom moves 
back from the brink of laughter. A convert from Presbyterianism, she 
writes of the terrors of adjusting herself to the ritual of the Church. Buying 
a piano, sending the baby to school, Catholic reading, giving a lecture, all 
provide her with material for passing on sound doctrine and real religious 
enthusiasm under the guise of humorous essays. I would recommend this 
book particularly to the harassed housekeeper. The essay “Here we go 
round the Mulberry Bush” could be read with profit by those grim 
apostles one sometimes meets who seem to be under the impression that 
the Church Militant has only one regiment on active service—the one 
formed when they came of age. UF. 
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